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ectsiration hits 
89.7%, poll says 


By Amanda Blaszyk 
Managing Editor 


According to a campuswide 
poll of 165 students at St. Michael’s 
this month, almost 90 percent of 
students on campus are registered 
to vote, and more than 60 percent 
plan to vote for Sen. John Kerry. 


Yankees choke, Sox fans gloat 


By Amanda Blaszyk 


tudents ready to vote 


~~ For more on campus politics, _ For more on campus politics, 
see The Echo at http://journal- 
ism.smcvt.edu/echo 


“Tt’s an extraordinarily contest- 
ed time with concerns about the 
economy and draft,” said Jeffrey 
Ayres, a political science professor 
at St. Michael’s. “These are not 
scare tactics — this is legitimate.” 

About 10 percent of students 
said they were not registered to 
vote. 


celebra the Boston Red Sox Game 7 victory 
er losing the first three games of the American 
four to secure a World Series berth. The win 
oT fireworks aoe art morning. 





A recent survey con 
the vast majority 






George Goldsworthy, who has 
worked in the mail room since 
1989, said up to 60 absentee ballots 
have been processed through the 
mail room each day in the past five 
weeks. In previous election years 
he said only 20 to 60 absentee bal- 
lots have been processed through- 
out the entire year. 

Ayres attributes the high per- 
centage of registered, voting stu- 
dents to get-out-the-vote drives and 
See POLL, Page 2 


Kerry over President Bush 


Registered voters 
at St. Michael’s 





By Mary Lake 
Staff Writer 


When junior Helen French 
began “pre-gaming” before P- 
Day last semester, her plans did 
not include being hand-cuffed by 
police officers, vomiting in the 
back of a police car and paying 
$200 in fines. 

Four students from St. 
Michael’s have been sent to a 
substance abuse center, the hos- 
pital or jail since the beginning of 
the semester. French was among 
about two dozen St. Michael’s 
students sent to ACT I each year. 

This year at St. Michael’s, 
the initial fine for the possession 
of alcohol has increased from 
$150 to $200. In addition, the 
posture of Security has strength- 
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icted by the echo anc 
ts are registered io 
presidential election. Students favor Democratic Sen. John 
by a wide margin. 
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No 10.3% 
\/ 


Undecided 16.6% f 





Kerry's the campus favorite 


The Defender found 





if the election were held 
today, whom would you 
vote for? a 












Bush 15.8% -§ 
Nader 1.8%. 








A night in Act I 


Handcuffs, vomit and fines are all-inclusive 
with students’ visit to local detox facility 


ened, according to Peter Soons, 
the college’s chief of Security. 
He said security guards are obli- 
gated to confront every potential 
situation they see. In the past 
they were more lenient. 

Michael Samara, assistant - 
director of Student’ Affairs 
referred to an article in USA 
Today by Robert Davis on five 
student deaths since the begin- 
ning of the semester in colleges 
throughout the 
According to the article, each 
student was left by fellow intoxi- 
cated friends to “sleep it off.” 

The students never woke up. 

French’s ACT I experience 
began when she started drinking 


country. 


ceremony. 


Convocation celebrates one hundred years 


Managing Editor 


The purple and gold cloth 
draped around the Ross Sports 
Center created a regal backdrop 
for Saturday morning’s centenni- 
al convocation as President Marc 
vanderHeyden and other speak- 


ers marked 100 years of 
Edmundite education at St. 
Michael’s College. 


In the procession, students 
carried flags from around the 
world and faculty donned in 
robes. were led by St. Andrew’s 
Pipe Band of Vermont. 

“The centennial celebration 
must be solidly grounded in the 
identification and exploration of 
our historical roots,” vander- 
Heyden said. “It presents an 
ideal moment for a candid and 


@ More on centennial 
convocation, Page 3 


The. president spoke at 
length about the college’s rela- 
tionship with Oxford University 
in England. Michael Cansdale, 
St. Edmund fellow of the college 
at the University of Oxford and 
immediate past president of the 
St. Edmund Hall Alumni 
Association, presented vander- 
Heyden with a gift of two lus- 
trous goblets made by a London 
silversmith. Inscribed in Latin on 
each goblet were the names of the 
schools and the initials of their 
current respective presidents. 

“This gift is an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual bond we have,” 
Cansdale said. 

Gov. Jim Douglas stepped to 


continue to succeed in the future 
as a living, growing institution.” 





Photo by Raina Jensen 
St. Andrew’s Pipe Band of Vermont leads the procession, followed by 
professor Nick Clary, S.A. President Andrew Pavlofsky and S.A. Vice 
President Meghan Symington. 


ing out the new buildings and 
high-tech upgrades on campus. 


Democratic U.S. Sen. “T run into St. Michael’s 


honest appraisal of where we are 
and what we have become. 
Above all, and most importantly, 
our celebration will encompass 
substantive and collective imag- 
ining about our future.” 


the lectern briefly following 
Cansdale. “(St. Michael’s) is a 
place of teaching and learning, 
but so much more,” Douglas said. 
“Tt is a collection of talented stu- 
dents. St. Michael’s College will 


Patrick Leahy, a St. Michael’s 
alumnus, remarked on the col- 
lege’s changes since his gradua- 
tion. 

“St. Mike’s seems to be get- 
ting younger,” Leahy said, point- 


graduates all over the world,” 
Leahy said, after referring to the 
school as “an internationally 
renowned institution.” 

Attendees said they were 
impressed with the convocation 


“The president was good — 
nice and short,” said sophomore 
Michael Lombardi, a centennial 
ambassador who handed out 
medals to honorary participants. 
“It was a memorable event.” 

“Tt was special to take part in 
this,” said Philip Keane of St. 
Mary’s Seminary and University, 
who has taught at St. Michael’s 
over previous summers. “I was 
glad to make the trip.” 

“In the course of this cele- 
bration, we will recognize that 
we have a story that is worth 
telling, and we will remain com- 
mitted to igniting a passion for 
learning, to helping our students 
to gain intellectual habits that 
will last a lifetime,” vander- 
Heyden said in his closing 
remarks. “Hopefully, we will 
grow fonder and firmer in our tra- 
ditions so that we are prepared to 
and capable of going beyond 
them to escape the dangers of 
parochialism.” 
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St. Michael’s College Security ee “ 


Excerpts from the Oct. 15-21 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. — 


Friday, Oct. 15 


1:29 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 
8:29 a.m. Towed vehicle at Founders Hall 
2:38 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 
11:46 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 
11:47 p.m. Fire Alarm at Alumni Hall 

11:52 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 





Saturday, Oct. 16 
12:11 a.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall 
12:28 a.m. Noise complaint at Ethan Allen Apartments 
12:35 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alumni Hall 
1:35 a.m. Suspicious persons at Townhouse 200s 
1:41 p.m. Power outage at Purtill Hall 


2:21 a.m. 
3:04 a.m. 


Center 


2:46 p.m. 
7:54 p.m. 
9:37 p.m. 


2:37 a.m. 
9:10 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 17 
Suspicious persons at Lyons Hall 


Alcohol violation at Cashman Hall 
8:53 p.m. Suspicious person at Tarrant Recreation 


Monday, Oct. 18 
Fire alarm at Lyons Hall 
Odor violation at Joyce Hall - 
Fire alarm at Alliot. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19 


Alcohol violation at Founders Hall 
Towed vehicle at Tarrant Recreation Center 
Towed vehicle at Tarrant Recreation Center 


POLL: High percentage of students voting 


Continued from Page 1 
MTV’s “Rock the Vote.” 

While some students are 
eager to register when they turn 
18, others are reluctant. 

“T think it’s important to vote 
— we're kind of getting ham- 
mered with it right now,” sopho- 
more Megen Krohn said. “Every 
day we are reminded to vote.” 

“IT feel like it’s my civic 
duty,” said Lindsey Gleason, a 
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junior at St. Michael’s. “I have a 
voice, and I want to share it.” 

First-year Ian Tolland isn’t 
enthusiastic about the voting 
process, but still participates. He 
said he registered to vote because 
“my parents wanted me to.” 

Many students choose not to 
register to vote because they 
don't know enough about politics 
or the candidates. 


“Tt’s not that I don’t want to 
vote, said first-year Derek 
Hines. “J just haven’t gotten 


around to it. I don’t even know 
where to start.” 

Some students aren’t sure 
who to vote for, so they choose 
not to vote at all. 

“T regret .it — I should have. I 
don’t see any candidate that I 
would vote for,” said Jonathan 
Perez, a junior. “Even if I did 
register, who would I vote for? I 
hate what Bush is doing, but | 
don’t think Kerry is much better.” 

While students are still form- 
ing opinions about each candi- 
date, according to the poll, 61.2 
percent of St. Michael’s students 
plan to vote for Kerry. Bush fol- 
lows with 15.8 percent of the 
vote, and 16.4 percent of students 
are undecided. Ralph Nader had 
1.8 percent of the vote. 

Patricia Siplon, a_ political 
science professor at St. 
Michael’s, is not surprised by the 
results. She said the numbers are 
indicative of the age group and 
the school’s Vermont location. 


Gubernatorial candidates square off in McCarthy Arts Cen | 





Gov. Jim Douglas criticizedopponent Peter 
Clavelle for calling for mandates for smok- 
ing bans in bars, health care plans, ATV reg- 
ulation and wind towers. 


CR a I PIL ILI TE OE! 


“This is a pretty liberal cam- 
pus in a pretty liberal state,” 
Siplon said. 

Not only are some students 
undecided about whom to vote 
for, many choose not to affiliate 
with a political party at all. 
According to the poll, 26.7 per- 
cent of students consider them- 
selves voters with no party affili- 
ation and 18.2 percent are inde- 
pendent. Forty-six percent of 
students on campus consider 
themselves Democrats, com- 
pared with 9.5 percent identify- 


ing themselves as Republicans.. 


Fewer than | percent of students 
identify with Conservatives or 
Libertarians. 


“Students are still negotiat- M4 


ing a partisan identity,” Ayres 
said. “School is a place of politi- 
cal learning. It’s a trend around 
the nation that young people 
don’t identify with the two par- 
ties — they aren’t finding them- 
selves in either party platform.” 
“It’s reflective of the coun- 
try,” Siplon said. “A lot of people 
don’t feel allegiance to one party. 
It’s a trend around the nation.” 
According to poll results, 
education (24.8 percent), the 
economy (22.4 percent), and for- 
eign policy (20 percent) are the 
three issues most important to 
students at St.  Michael’s. 
Seventeen percent of students are 
concerned about civil liberties 
and 10.9 percent are worried 
about other issues. Health care is 





Photos by Jim Whitman 


Candidates took questions from a panel 
including senior political science major 
Howard D’Angelo and debate moderator 
Marselis Parsons, news anchor at WCAX. The 
debate was heid Sunday, Oct. 24. 


1:06 p.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 400s and 


Townhouse 200s 


8:50 p.m. Blue light at Linnehan Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 20 
12:11 a.m. Noise complaint on campus — 
12:53 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Founders 
12:55 a.m. Noise complaint at Hamel Hall - 
1:14 a.m. Noise complaint on Campus Rd. 


‘Thursday, Oct. 21 
12:10 a.m.. Mischief on all camp’ 
1:41 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
5:31 p.m. Fire Alarm at Alliot - 






St. Michael's political preferences 


A recent survey conducted by the echo and The Defender polled 
students on their political affiliations and top concerns. 


Which issue is most important to you? 
Education 24.8% 


Undecided 1.8% 


Health care 
2.4% 


Party affiliation 
Independent 
18.2% 
Republican 


Economy 22.4% 5.5% 


Other 10.9% 
Civil liberties 17% 


Are you for or against 
the war in Iraq? 


Undecided 
B% Against- 


gy 
For 15.2% sted 
Other 2.4% 


Foreign policy 20% 


No diet 46.1% 5 
1.8% 


Are you worried about the 
- “economy's impact on your ~ 
ability to get a job after graduation? 
NO 24.2% 
Undecided 
9.1% 


No response 2.1% 


* 
Results are from a survey of 165 full-time undergraduate St. Michael's Caliege students who are 
U.S, citizens. The survey was conducted Oct. 14-19. Results might not equal 100 percent . 


because of rounding. Sample error: 7-8 percent 


low on the list of concerns for 
students at 2.4 percent. 


central to the candidates’ cam- 
paigns. According to the poll, 
while some students support 
President Bush, they don’t sup- 
port the war in Iraq. Most stu- 
dents, 62.4 percent, are against 
the war, but 15.2 percent are in 
favor of troops in Iraq. These 
numbers correspond closely to 
voting preference for Kerry and 
Bush, respectively. About 18.8 
percent of students are unsure 
how they feel about the war. 

“I just feel like maybe (the 
war) could have been avoided,” 
said junior Michael Kennedy. 
“No matter what, I think we 
should have the president’s 
back.” 

Siplon said she has encoun- 
tered students from military fam- 


* The* war in Iraq has“ been ° 





Graphic by Christopher Richards 


ilies who don’t like having alg: 


tives in Iraq, but feel that leader- 
ship shouldn’t change mid-course. . 


“T support Republican val- 
ues, but not necessarily Bush,” 
said first-year Stephen Bifano. “I 
think that although he got us into 
(the war), I think that he’s a bet- 
ter candidate to get us out of it 
rather than Kerry.” ; 

With today’s volatile econo- 
my, 65.5 percent of St. Michael’s 
students are concerned about - 
their ability to get a job after 
graduation. About a quarter of 
students are not concerned about 
the job market, while 9.1 percent 
aren’t sure what to make of post- 
graduation job plans. 





Democrat Peter Clavelle disagreed with 
Douglas’ approach to smoking bans, saying 
the state needed leadership to protect peo- 
ple’s health. 


ts itee 
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CENTENNIAL CONVOCATION 
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Photo by Jim Whitman 
The Rey. Joseph McLaughlin lays roses at the foot of the statue of St. Michael. 
The statue was dedicated to three alumni who died in the attacks of Sept. 11, 2001. 





; Photo by Jim Whitman 
ABOVE: Caitlin Diesel (Class of 2001), the Rev. Michael Cronogue and 2004 grad- 
uate Zachary Cook hold hands for a blessing during the dedication of two flag 
poles, the 2004 senior class gift. 

RIGHT: St. Andrew’s Pipe Band of Vermont leads the procession to the convoca- 


tion at Ross Sports Center. 


Vietnam POW, alumnus 
honored at convocation 


By Sean Cooley 
News Editor 


Vermont Sen. Patrick Leahy 
and college President Marc 
vanderHeyden were among 
speakers honoring U.S. Marine 
Corps Col. Donald Cook with a 
duplicate Medal of Honor at St. 
Michael’s centennial convoca- 
tion Saturday, Oct. 23. 

With more than 170 stu- 
dents, alumni and residents in 
attendance, the event commemo- 
rated Cook’s academic merit and 
character as a member of St. 
Michael’s Class of 1956 as well 
as his bravery and unselfishness 
as a prisoner who died in captiv- 
ity during the Vietnam War. 

Leahy, a 1961 graduate of St. 
Michael’s, spoke about the col- 
lege’s rich military history and 
how it shaped Cook’s stalwart 
temperament, which “never 
broke down,” he said. “(Cook) 
inspired his comrades to survive 
some of the cruelest most danger- 
ous circumstances,” Leahy said. 

“Everything that Col. Cook 
did during those three years testi- 
fies to overwhelming self-sacri- 
fice and dedication to his com- 
rades and country.” 

Cook’s replica Medal of 
Honor was then placed in 


vanderHeyden’s hands. It is only 
the second duplicate of a Medal 
of Honor ever made, Leahy said. 
The college plans to display the 
replica medal in the Durick 
Library later this academic year. 

Keeping with the military 
theme, vanderHeyden said St. 
Michael’s produces individuals, 
like Cook, who are unselfish and 
have a firm code of conduct. 

“Today we honor a great 
Marine, a great American, and a 
great alumnus,” vanderHeyden 
said, 

After the medal presenta- 
tion, Cook’s widow, Laurette, 
gave the closing remarks. She 
insisted that while he may not 
have been at-the celebration, 
“Donald’s spirit lives on, in his 
children, in those who knew him 


and on this campus.” She 
received a standing ovation from 
the crowd. : 


Lincoln Streeter, a St. 
Michael’s alumnus who graduat- 
ed with Leahy, traveled three 
hours from South Windsor, 
Conn., specifically for the event. 
He described the ceremony as 
“dignified and well-deserved, a 
wonderful tribute for an officer 
who died for his country.” 





























Photos by Jim Whitman 
ABOVE: Sen. Patrick Leahy 
speaks on the character of St. 
Michael’s alumnus and Vietnam 
prisoner of war Donald Cook. 


LEFT: Leahy presents a replica of 
Cook’s Medal of Honor to 
President Mare vanderHeyden 
for the college to display. 
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ACT I: Drinking sends students to alcohol clinic 


See ACT I, Page 4 

Continued from Page 1 

before breakfast at 9:30 a.m. with 
one or two “car-bombs,” a com- 
bination of a pint of Guinness and 
a shot of Bailey’s Irish Cream. 
French said she cannot remember 
what else she drank, but she was 
mixing beers with shots of liquor. 

At about 8:30 p.m., French 
and some friends were walking 
from the 300s field and past the 
tennis courts where French said 
two or three police cars from the 
Police STAR Team (Strategic 
Traffic Accident Reduction) were 
parked. 

French and her friends were 
heading to North Campus so they 
could get ready to go to Higher 
Ground and the group 
Amphibian play the second-to- 
last concert before the venue 
closed. 

Her friends were holding her 
up when she denied that she was 
drunk. French said she lied to an 
officer by giving him a false 
name. Her blood alcohol content 
was 0.17. 

The officer hand-cuffed her 
and took her to ACT I. 

“T didn’t really know what 
was going on,’ French said. She 
described herself as being hyster- 
ical. She was crying and angry 
that she would be missing her last 
show at Higher Ground. 

“It was like the end of the 
world. I didn’t know at the time 
that (it) was reopening,” French 
said. 

After vomiting in the police 
car, French arrived at. ACT I, 
which she described as looking 
like a garage. French said she 
was given a room with a bed, a 
bucket for vomit and a cup of 
water. 

French vomited again in her 
room at ACT I and slept for three 
hours. When she awoke, her 
blood alcohol content 
checked again and read 0.05 per- 
cent. 

At 2 a.m., French was 
allowed to leave ACT I. A friend 
picked her up and she returned to 


see 


was 


campus. 

Because French was found 
by the STAR Team, she had to 
pay the state a $50 fine and write 
an essay about the effects of 
underage drinking on society. 
She said she also had to have 
alcohol-abuse counseling. 
French was advised to tell her 
insurance company she had an 
alcohol-abuse problem so she 
could receive financial coverage 
for the counseling appointments. 

She paid another $150 to the 


college after speaking 
with Sophomore Develop- 
ment Coordinator Joshua 


Chamberlain. French said she 
was asked to take an alcohol- 
abuse crash course offered by the 
school, but the semester ended 
In its 


place, she was given a CD-ROM 


before she had the chance. 


about alcohol abuse at the begin- 
ning of this semester and was 
asked to write a reflective essay, 
which she handed in last week. 

“I’m going to drink again,” 
French said. “I’m not going to get 
trashed.” 

French said she learned the 
authorities have the upper hand. 
“Til tell them what they want to 
hear next time,” French said. 

Going to ACT I was a turn- 
ing point for French, who said 
she was embarrassed when 
returning to campus. 

“The amount of people say- 
ing they saw me falling over was 
ridiculous,’ French said. 
“Getting that wasted is just ask- 
ing for bad news.” 

Gregory Corcoran, a sopho- 
more from Methuen, Mass., was 
sent to the detoxification facility 
during the first semester of his 
first year. 

Corcoran said he drank 
about 15 shots in 45 minutes by 
mixing Gatorade and vodka on a 
Friday night. 

“It went down easy,” 
Corcoran said. He and his friends 
started drinking at 7 p.m. By 9:30 
p.m., Corcoran started feeling 
sick. A friend walked him to his 
room, where Corcoran vomited 
in the drawer of a plastic storage 
container. 

Deciding he was not going to 
party anymore that night, 
Corcoran went to bed. 

“T was in boxers, under the 
covers, sleeping — not passed out 
on my back,” Corcoran said. 

He locked his dorm room 
door to prevent other students 
from drawing or writing on him 
with markers while he was 
asleep. When his friends tried to 
get the alcohol that was in 
Corcoran’s room, they called for 
his resident assistant to unlock 
the door for them. Corcoran said 
the R.A. failed to ask his friends 


for identification or if they lived - 


in the room. The R.A. opened 
the door, saw the vomit and 
called for help. 


Two fire trucks, two ambu- 
lances and two police cars arrived 


on campus to attend to Corcoran. 

“Tt was ridiculous,” 
Corcoran said. 

An officer woke him up and 
asked him simple questions such 
as, “When is your birthday?” The 
officer recorded his blood alcohol 
content at 0.17 percent, more 
than twice the legal limit for peo- 
ple over 21 is 0.08 percent. 

Corcoran walked to the 
police car without help and was 
handcuffed before being brought 
to ACT I. 

“I remember everything. I 
wasn’t belligerent,” Corcoran 
said. 

After Corcoran picked the 
room he wanted, a small, white- 
walled area with a cot covered 
with donated blankets and a pil- 
low, the ACT I workers brought 
him a glass of water and let him 
sleep. 

When he awoke, his blood 
alcohol content was tested again. 
This time he blew 0.05 percent 
and was allowed to leave. 
Coincidentally, he knew another 
person who had been sent to ACT 
I and was able to get a ride back 
to campus with him. 

Corcoran said when he 
returned to St. Michael’s, all his 
friends wanted to know what had 
happened. 

“My Mom came and visit- 
ed,” Corcoran said. “That was the 
bad thing. My Mom came the 
next day.” 

He had a meeting with his 
R.A. the same morning. 

“Then, after that, all the fines 
started coming,” Corcoran said. 

_It was hard for Corcoran to 
remember each fine, but he said 
he started by giving the school 
$150 and the police $100. He 
later paid another $100 to the 
police and more money to an 
alcohol-abuse counselor off cam- 
pus. “I ended up paying over 
$750,” Corcoran said. 

According to Corcoran, 
being sent to ACT I was a wake- 
up call telling him that he was not 





Photo by Raina Jensen 
The morning after a party, some students wake up in their beds while others wake up in the white-walled room 
of the alcohol abuse clinic ACT I. 


in high school anymore and that 
his parents were not going to take 
care of him. Yet, he said going to 
ACT I was pointless for him. 

“T was drunk and underage. 
You can’t do that. But nothing 
happened at ACT I that didn’t 
happen in my room,” Corcoran 
said. “Sometimes people should 
(go to ACT I) if they don’t have 
someone to look after them.” 

‘T’ll go to jail before I go 
back there,” Corcoran said 
assuming that fines are lower for 
a night at the Chittenden 
Regional Correctional Facility. 

“T wouldn’t be so mad if I 
didn’t have to pay so much,” 
Corcoran said. 

In Corcoran’s opinion, what 
St. Michael’s does to protect stu- 
dents from hurting themselves 


works only to a point. 

“Some R.A.s drink with their 
kids,” Corcoran said, questioning 
whether that gives them the 
power to judge if someone should 
go to ACT I. 

But can institutions effec- 
tively avoid alcohol abuse? 

“We walk a fine line between 
giving people autonomy and let- 
ting people make mistakes and 
learn from their mistakes,” 
Chamberlain said. 

Brian Lee, the assistant 
director of Residential Life, said 
the college, “Decided to (raise 
fines and sanctions) to hold stu- 
dents more accountable.” 

Students who go to ACT I 
must show ‘signs of extreme 
intoxication, such as a blood 
alcohol content of 0.08 percent or 
higher, slurred speech or lack of 
judgment. 

Tracy Lamphere, a substance 
abuse clinician at ACT I, said the 
facility, located in downtown 
Burlington, “provides an alterna- 
tive for security, like at St. 
Mike’s, to bring an individual to 
a safe environment to detoxify.” 

Trained in CPR and first aid, 
ACT I employees are on hand 24 
hours a day performing bed 
checks for the patients every 15 
minutes to lessen the likelihood 
of their choking on their vomit, 
Lamphere said. — F 

“Tt’s hard to say if (increased 
fines and sanctions) are having a 
positive effect,” Assistant 
Director of Resident Life Megan 
Powers said. She hopes, howev- 
er, that they will develop positive 
decision-making in students. 
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Made in Bangladesh: People behind the product 


By Matt Ryan 
Staff Writer 


Robina Akther’s job in a 
Bangladeshi sweatshop was to 
measure and mark the location of 
the back pockets on pairs of pants 
with chalk. She said when she 
failed to meet her quota of 120 to 
150 pieces an hour, she was beat- 
en. She brushed her teeth with 
her finger using ash because she 
could not afford the 25 cents to 
buy toothpaste or a toothbrush. 

Akther is 18-years-old and is 
one of three sweatshop workers 
who visited St. Michael’s College 
Thursday Oct. 21. on a tour of the 
United States that began in 
September. 

She is also one of 1.8 million 
garment workers in Bangladesh, 
85 percent of whom are young 
women. It is common ‘for these 
employees to work 14 hours a 
day, seven days a week, for 13 
cents an hour. They get no more 
than 10 days off a year. 

“These are some of the hard- 
est-working women in the world. 
They are the most abused and 
they are making our clothes,” 
said Charles Kernaghan, director 
of the National Labor Committee. 

Thursday marked 
Kernaghan’s third visit to the 
campus, but it was the first time 
he came with the workers. The 
tour aims to raise awareness of 
sweatshop labor and support for 
the workers. | 

Paul Olsen, from the depart- 
ment of graduate administration 
and management, and the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue asked 
Kernaghan to come to St. 
Michael’s when they heard he 
was touring. Olsen met 
Kernaghan in 1998 after 
Kernaghan exposed TV _ host 
Kathy Lee Gifford for using 
sweatshop workers to produce 
her clothing line. 

“People almost never get the 
chance to be face to face with the 
people who make their clothing,” 
Kernaghan said, “and the workers 
don’t know where the clothes go. 
They’ve never heard of Wal- 
Mart, Nike or any company. The 
gap between our countries is 





Photo by Raina Jensen 
Charles Kernaghan talks about 
the harsh reality of sweatshops. 
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I felt weak and nau- 
seous. I was sitting at 
the side of my 
machine. The supervi- 
sor was standing over 
me, then he violently 
kicked me hard in the 
stomach and I fell to 
the floor. I fainted. 


— Maksuda 
Bangladeshi sweatshop worker 


77 


cruel.” 

Maksuda, another worker 
who, like Akther, spoke to the 
audience through an interpreter, 
was in her seventh month of preg- 
nancy when she became sick 
while working at the Lucid 
Garments factory. “I asked my 
supervisor if I could take a break 
to rest,” she said. “He screamed 
back at me that he did not want to 
hear anything about my being 
pregnant.” 

“T felt weak and nauseous,” 
Maksuda said. “I was sitting at 
the side of my machine. The 
supervisor was standing over me, 
then he violently kicked me hard 


in the stomach and I fell to the 
floor. I fainted.” Maksuda got the 
afternoon off but had to come 
back to work the next morning. 

She gave birth about two 
years ago. Maksuda had to bor- 
row $169 to deliver the baby and 
is still paying off her debt. She 
cannot afford food with sufficient 
nutrients for herself or her child. 

. Akther and Maksuda will be 
blacklisted when returning to 
Bangladesh next month and will 
be in the care of the Bangladesh 
Center for Workers Solidarity, 
which works with the NLC to res- 
cue thousands of garment workers. 

Sk Nazma, president of the 
center and a former garment 
worker, said the Bangladeshi 
workers demand one day of rest a 
week, the ability to organize and 
guaranteed legal maternity leave 
with benefits paid. They want an 
end to blacklisting, forced over- 
time, 20— hour shifts and physical 
punishment. 

On Nov. 3. workers at the 
Pantex factory outside Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, prevented a ship- 
ment of garments from leaving 
the factory. The workers were 
protesting their working a 66— 
hour week without overtime pay 
instead of the legal 48—hour work 
week. 

“The factory owner called in 
the police, who opened fire, 
killing six or seven workers,” 
Nazma said. “A 13-year-old girl 
was shot in the stomach. The 
police beat the workers with 
clubs.” 

“We are fighting back,” 
Nazma said, “but we need your 
help and solidarity,” 

Kernaghan and St. Michael’s 
senior Katie Hatch, who helped 
organize the event, suggested 
methods students should use to 
help sweatshop workers. 

“Writing letters to the com- 
panies is very effective,” 
Kernaghan said. 

Hatch added that people 
should “use a little conscious 
consumerism and activism in 
their lives.” 

Kernaghan and Hatch 
oppose boycotts. “We want the 
jobs in Bangladesh to stay there,” 
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Bangladshi sweatshop worker Maksuda, waits as Rafiqul Alam trans- 
lates her story from Bengali to English. 


Kernaghan said. 

“A boycott is like a double- 
edged sword. It hurts the corpo- 
rations, but it also hurts the work- 
ers,” Hatch said. 

Students at St. Michael’s are 
already considering ways to 
improve working conditions in 
Bangladesh. Sophomore Jen 
Kerns and students from the 
Women’s Center are planning a 
letter—writing campaign on cam- 
pus to bring attention to sweat- 
shop labor. 

Akther, Maksuda and Nazma 
have been to Wal-Mart since 
arriving in the United States and 
have seen the clothes they made. 
They were delighted to see the 
finished products, but the retail 


prices appalled them. 
According to the NLC, a worker 
is paid 1.6 cents for a U.S. uni- 
versity hat that sells for $17.43. 
The three young women 
have enjoyed their stay in the 
United States. They marvel at the 
way traffic is so orderly and 
appreciate the lack of “noise pol- 
lution” coming from the cars. 
They have never seen the leaves 
change on the trees before and are 
bringing postcards home to their 
families that show Vermont’s 
“season of color.” 


For more information 
Visit the NLC Web site at 


www.nicnet.org. 





Two campus groups spar over condom availability 


By Mike Langenmayr 
Staff Writer 


Two competeing groups 
have have begun distributing 
pamphlets and fliers champi- 
oning or denouncing the use and 
availability of condoms on cam- 
pus. 

The first group is students 
brought together by senior Rob 
Mealy and sophomore Arly 
Scully. The group believes con- 
doms should be made available 
on campus to help stop the spread 
of sexually transmitted diseases, 
as well as dispel rumors about 
condoms and STD prevention. 
They will do this on their own, as 
they have no plans to seek club 
recognition from the Student 
Association. 


Everyone knows absti- 
nence is there, but they 
don’t really acknowl- 
edge it or they hide the 
fact that they choose to 
be abstinent because 
it’s not really the popu- 

~ lar thing to be. 


— Tate Shippen 
Youth Abstinence Revolution 


“We’re not an established 
group,” Mealy said. “We’re not 
affiliated with any club. We’re 
just a group of students who 
thought this was an important 


issue.” The group has no official 
name and no plans to make one, 


Mealy said. 
The second group, the Youth 
Abstinence Revolution, was 


founded by sophomore Tate 
Shippen as a result of the first 
group's much _ talked—about, 
“Why Don’t We Have Condoms 
on Campus?” pamphlets. YAR 
believes condoms have no place 
on a Catholic campus and that 
abstinence is the only way to stop 
the spread of STDs. 

“Everyone knows abstinence 
is there, but they don’t really 
acknowledge it or they hide the 
fact that they choose to be absti- 
nent because it’s not really the 
popular thing to be,” Shippen 
said. 

YAR won’t get caught up in 


We believe abstinence 
is the most important 
strategy in public 
health and disease pre- 
vention, but unfortu- 
nately, abstinence has a 
high rate of failure. 


— Rob Mealy 
Students for condoms 


the controversy caused by the 
groups’ pamphlets, Shippen said, 
but they do have their own pam- 
phlets. 


“YAR isn’t really focused on 
the issue of condoms, per se. It’s 
more just to focus on abstaining 
until marriage,” Shippen said. 

But Mealy’s group promotes 
abstinence as the best means of 
disease prevention, too. 

“We believe abstinence is the 
most important strategy in public 
health and disease prevention,” 
Mealy said, “but unfortunately, 
abstinence has a high rate of fail- 
ure.” 

It’s because of that failure 
rate that condoms should be pro- 
vided on campus, Mealy said. 

Shippen disagrees. “If peo- 
ple choose (not to be abstinent) 
they can go to Cumbies,” he 
said,referring to the Cumberland 
Farms store near campus, which 
sells condoms. 
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Editorial 
Political fever 


Readers, you impress me. Really. According to a poll con- 
ducted by staffs of the echo and The Defender, almost 90 per- 
cent of St. Michael’s students are registered to vote, with almost 
as many planning to vote. Workers in the mailroom are noting 
a constant stream of absentee ballots unlike anything they have 
seen in the past. It has become clear that politics is an important 
issue to the students here, and I couldn’t be more proud. 

Our generation has been described as many things — lethar- 
gic, disinterested, self-involved, apathetic and uninterested, to 
name a few — but the numbers say this isn’t true at all, at least 
on our campus. It seems a vast majority of the students are very 
involved, very interested and certainly not apathetic to the 
world around them. Every time I see a bumper sticker for Kerry, 
Bush or Nader on a student’s car, every time someone is wear- 
ing a “Your Vote is Your Voice’ shirt, every time I overhear a 
political debate in Alliot, I smile with satisfaction knowing 
those who count the youth vote out are completely wrong. 

Part of this impressive drive to get out and vote can be 
attributed to the national attention the elections have been get- 
ting, and through events like MTV’s “Rock the Vote” and the 
intense political coverage in popular magazines like “Rolling 
Stone.” But I would argue that as influential as those initiatives 
may be, St. Michael’s students have a unique advantage 
because of the amazingly driven, politically active student 
body. 
We are fortunate enough to have several political organiza- 
tions willing to bring us the issues, organize events and write 
columns voicing their opinions. We are lucky to have students 
interested in bringing politicians with different voices and opin- 
ions to speak to us. There are people on this campus dedicated 
to making sure you are educated on the issues and get to the 
polls, and I think we owe them a grand thank you. The efforts 
of these groups and individuals have had a direct effect on the 
political buzz going on around campus. 

With only a few days remaining until the election, all I can 
say to you is keep up the good work. Keep talking. Keep send- 
ing in those absentee ballots. Drive to the polls or catch a ride 
with the Political Science club. And don’t let this political 
enthusiasm die. I hope you keep talking on Nov. 3 and beyond. 
This election has brought out the best in us, it has taught us the 
importance of being informed, making informed decisions and 
discussing those ideas with others. This is a valuable lesson we 
can carry over to many other aspects of our lives. 

Thank you for proving we are not so tuned out after all. 


Abigail Sweetser 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender _ 
SMC BOX 275 


defender @smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 


A beautiful gift 





Photo by Jim Whitman 


President Marc vanderHeyden marvels at the two newly dedicated flagpoles in front of the chapel 
Saturday, Oct. 23. A gift from the Class of 2004, the poles were donated in memory of Andrew Del — 
Regno and Michael Cunneen, two members of the Class of 2004 who died. 


My worst fears have come 
true. Last semester, members of 
the student body sought and 
received Student Association 
club approval for the College 
Republicans. I was opposed to 
such a club because I felt it was 
promoting one group of political 


, speech over another. With the 


understanding that there are more 
views along the political spec- 
trum than those encompassed in 
the two parties, I went against my 
best judgment and decided to 
form the College Democrats. I 
made a mistake. The formation of 
these two groups has only sought 
to perpetuate the dominance of 
their respective beliefs at the 
expense of the marketplace of 
ideas. 

The marketplace of ideas is a 
wonderful thing. It is an abstract 
place where all opinions are wel- 
come, each battling for truth. 
There are no limits to content, 
nor any impediments to enter. 

I am not an anti-Bush 
Democrat. I have been a strong 
supporter of the president’s war 
on terrorism, including the inva- 
sion of Iraq. I do believe, though, 
that John Kerry will use U.S. 





Letters to the Editor 


power to its fullest extent to not 
only hunt down and kill terror- 
ists, but to also prevent the for- 
mation ofa new generation of 


‘anti-American Islamic radicals. 


With that said, the recent 
controversy over the Anti Bush 
Rally has proven the credibility 
of my fears. This rally was spon- 
sored by a student and led by 
Representative Bernie Sanders, 
an independent from Vermont. 
The two leaders of the College 
Republicans and Democrats 
(known throughout the rest of 
this letter as the Elitist Thought 
Police, or the ETP) decided to 
oppose this rally. Why, you might 
ask, would they be opposed to 
speech entering the marketplace 
of ideas? These courageous lead- 
ers of the ETP wanted to change 
the “tone” of the rally because it 
was “part of a negative cam- 
paign.” 

Apparently, they want a pos- 
itive speech test for all speakers 
requiring approval of the ETP. 
This Orwellian test is a code 
word for censorship where the 
ETP pick and choose which ideas 
can and cannot enter the market- 
place. 


E'S TRYING 
O TAKE AWAY 
YOUR SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

BENEFITS! 





College Democrat and Republican clubs are a mistake 


Let’s take Michael Moore’s 
“Fahrenheit 9/11” as an example. — 
The movie quite clearly distorted 
events and made false claims 
about President Bush’s intentions 
in the Middle East, but in the end, 
it is still an opinion and worthy of 
debate in the marketplace. 

Giving the ETP the power to 
tell students who can and who 
cannot speak on campus is like 
giving the United Nations veto 
power over the United States. 
Both should never happen. 

I have respect for the stu- 
dents of St. Michael’s College. 
They ought to have access to an 
array of political views, free to 
enter the marketplace whenever 
they choose. So, my fellow stu- 
dents, the ETP has opted to run 
you out of the marketplace, 
maybe it is time you kick them 
out of power. 


Michael Buxton 

Class of 2005; founder and for- 
mer chairman of the College 
Democrats. Buxton is studying 
in Washington, D.C. 
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Defender unfair to radio station 


In regards to the article 
“Another year on the air with 
WWPV" published in the Oct. 6 
edition of The Defender: 

It is in my opinion and the 
opinion of many of my col- 
leagues and associates that the 
journalism in this piece was 
unprofessional. This piece, writ- 
ten by staff writer Matt Ryan, 
was written with an intentional 
bias against the St. Michael’s 
College radio station, WWPV, 
The Mike. It is one thing to 
show both sides of a story to 
provide fair journalism, but it is 
another and inexcusable thing to 
make statements of opinion in 
an article that is not intended to 
be an editorial, but is rather 
being presented as a factual 
story. Ryan wrote, “However, 
few at St. Michael’s appreciate 
The Mike.” I hereby officially 
submit my request that Ryan 
make public his statistical find- 
ings, his studies, and/or any 
other materials he utilized to 
gain information from which he 
produced this conclusion. The 
fact is I don’t believe he had any 
such research material, and 
made this claim based on the 
opinion of a few students with 
whom he spoke briefly, or per- 
haps even worse, his own opin- 
ion about The Mike. Such an act 
is not only unprofessional, but is 
unethical by the standards that 
The Defender does (or perhaps 
should) hold itself to as a publi- 
cation which aspires to be con- 
sidered a credible news source. 

Further, it is in my opinion 
and the opinion of my col- 
leagues, associates, and a num- 
ber with which I conversed on 
this subject with, that an article 
which is slanted against another 
campus program providing 
information and news to stu- 
dents on this campus and to 
those in the surrounding area is 
an unprofessional act to commit. 
The St. Michael’s college radio 
program should be seen as 
another outlet for journalists. It 
is a viable form of media, and it 


is not in conflict with the goals 
or market of The Defender, but 
rather shares the market. This is 
not a _ corporate struggle. 
Neither The Defender nor The 
Mike are profiting ventures, 
thus they should work to pro- 
mote each other and work 
together. A rift is now forming 
between those who work with 
The Mike and those who work 
with The Defender because of 
this article. It has hurt the credi- 
bility of The Defender as an 
unbiased and semiprofessional 
publication, and has thus hurt 
the credibility of the editors, 
whose job it is to ensure that the 
articles published are profes- 
sional. 

If, in the future, a study 


were to be conducted and certi- ; 


fied by a reputable group on the 
St. Michael’s campus which 
provided statistics that would 
support such a claim as quotec 
above, then such an article a 
was written would not be seen 
as unfair or biased, but would be 
backed by research, and there- 
fore be qualified as news, rather 
than opinion. In the future I 
would urge the editors to require 
sound proof before allowing 
such a strong and destructive 
claim to be published as “news,” 
and as “fact.” The readers of 
The Defender look to you for 
facts where facts are promised. 
Please remind your writers that 
their personal opinions don’t 
belong in “news” stories, but 
rather only in editorials. 

Thank you for your consid- 
eration, and I hope that some 
form of apology for such an 
uncalled for attack on The Mike 
under the guise of honest and 
fair journalism will be forth- 
coming in the next publication. 


Jeff Baker 
Class of 2006 


Undersigned, 
the WWPYV staff and DJs 
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Keep litigation out of the election 


By Dan Bagley 
Cavalier Daily (U. Virginia) 


With a new CNN/USA 
Today poll showing Bush with an 
eight point lead among likely 
voters, it is probably safe to say 
the debates are behind us. 
Whoever the victor, one thing is 
clear: If the results are close 
enough, we may be looking at a 
repeat of the Florida mess of four 
years ago. Such an event could 
not be worse for our country. 
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Unnecessary litigation has 
long been the tool of choice for 
idealistic liberals, but I do not 
believe either campaign can be 
trusted to allow the results on 
election day to stand by them- 
selves. 

Looking at the latest 
Rasmussen Reports (one of the 
many polling services), Florida 
does not appear to be quite the 
battleground it was during the 
2000 election. Bush has had a rel- 
atively solid 4-5 point lead in the 
state for several weeks now. The 
real swing state is Ohio. It is 
quite likely that whoever wins 
Ohio will win the election, and 
already the lawyers from both 
sides are hungrily circling. 

Since Ohio is so hotly con- 
tested, it has been the subject of a 
lot of media attention. Ohio 
Secretary of State Kenneth 
Blackwell has been the subject of 
many legal attacks in recent 
weeks from the Democrats, labor 
unions and other activist groups. 
A federal overturned 
Blackwell’s requirement for a 
provisional ballot to be cast in the 
proper precinct. A provisional 
ballot is a specific type of ballot 
given to someone who is not on 
the registered but 
believes they should be. Another 
suit was filed complaining that 
Blackwell would require those 
who cast provisional ballots to 
present a valid ID. 

The legal shenanigans 
extend to other states as well, and 
the rulings have been very con- 


judge 


voter list 


fusing. Various judges in both 
Florida and Colorado have ruled 
it is legal to require residents to 
show up at (gasp) the correct 
polling place in order to cast a 
provisional ballot. Many states 
require citizens to show ID 
before they vote, but this policy 
and others are not consistent 
across the union. 

A 22-year-old man 
arrested in Ohio for submitting 
over 100 false registrations. He 
was evidently being paid for his 
“services” in crack cocaine by a 
person affiliated with the 
NAACP National Voter Fund. A 
large number of groups are will- 
ing to pay people to “get out the 
vote.” The problem with this is 
many people take this too far and 
submit false registrations. 

Without standardized rules 
across the nation, it is quite pos- 
sible we will see an instance of 
voting irregularities. The AP 
reported that John Kerry will 
have ‘SWAT 
teams’ of lawyers and political 
operatives [that] will be situated 
around the country with fueled- 
up jets awaiting Kerry’s orders” 


was 


“six so-called 


on election night. These teams 
will be ready to contest the elec- 
tion in any state. 

Such scare tactics are only 
the leading edge of what could 
happen if we see a very close 
election in several states. 

I pray that whoever loses 
accepts the loss and allows the 
country to move forward. 

— U-Wire 








Beat Bush Rally held in All 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Politics Editor 


Students listened intently 
while crowded in the lobby of the 
Alliot Student Center for a Beat 
Bush Rally on Oct. 19. 

“This is the most important 
election in our lifetimes, and the 
outcome of this election will 
impact you and your generation 
and younger people more than 
anyone else,” said speaker Bernie 
Sanders. 

The independent Vermont 
Congressman, who is up for re- 
election Nov. 2, encouraged St. 

° students 


Peupic might be coming and 
going from lunch and they might 
stop and see this man talking 
about stuff,” Isabelle said. “I 
thought it was a really good 
turnout. I was really pleased by 


” 


it. 





Sophomore political science 
major Andrew McCusker said he 
thought the rally attracted people 
who probably wouldn’t normally 
go to a political event. 

“T was coming out of lunch 
and he was there, so I stuck 
around for a while,” McCusker 
said. 

Isabelle said he was glad 
members of the College 
Republicans attended the rally. “I 
think that’s good. Let’s have that 
discussion,” Isabelle said. 

“We have a really strong 
community. We have a lot of 
respect for everybody on campus, 
and no matter what political 
beliefs we hold, at the end of the 
day we’re still gonna be the St. 
Mike’s community,” he said. 

The rally was not endorsed 
by the College Democrats or 
College Republicans because the 
two clubs decided to keep nega- 
tive campaigning off campus, 
said Stefanie lennaco, the 
College Democrats’ chairwoman. 

“All we asked JP to do was 
change it from a Beat Bush Rally 
to a pro-Kerry rally,” she said. 

McCusker also disliked the 
event’s title. “It shouldn’t be beat 
Bush, it should be pro-somebody 
1 don’t think that’s a good mes- 


sage. | think that’s an unhealthy 
approach to politics,’ McCusker 
said. 

Although the event was 


called a Beat Bush Rally, Isabelle 
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Rep. Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., rallies the St. Michael’s community with his speech. 


said the goal was not to bash 
President Bush, but rather to dis- 
cuss political issues and motivate 
students. 

In addition to the fact that 
the rally was named by Sanders’ 
staff, Isabelle said a beat Bush 
rally would draw a bigger crowd 
than a pro-Kerry rally. 

“I’m not completely com- 
fortable with Kerry, and I think a 
lot of people feel that way,” he 
said. 


Regardless. of the event’ 


name, Isabelle said it was a suc- 
cess. “Bernie is the type of per- 
son and the type of politician who 
is able to touch upon a lot of 
issues and connect them to stu- 
dents’ lives,” Isabelle said. 

“He says, “Let’s think about 
this issue. Is that right?’ He 
explains his side of it really well, 
and once you hear him and listen 
to him, you really understand an 
issue better.” 

One concerning 
Sanders is the decline of respect 
for America throughout the world 
since the war in Iraq began. 

“There was once a time 
when all over the world, people 
looked to America as a beacon of 
hope. They loved this country,” 
Sanders said. 


issue 


“It is a very serious danger in 
waging the war on terror because 
terrorism is an international prob- 
lem. We will not succeed unless 
we fight it strongly allied and 
working with countries all over 


the world,” he said 





POLITICS 





Chrzanowski is also con- 
cerned about faltering respect for 
the United States abroad. “I have 
traveled outside the United States 
and I have been warned not to 
talk about politics because a 
majority of people don’t agree 
with our foreign policy,” she said. 

Co-Chairperson of the St. 
Michael’s Political Science club 
Mike Morris agreed with 
Sanders’ sentiment. “With the 
talk of the global village and the 
global economy, everything is 
intertwined,” he said. “America 
is a member of the global village, 
and as the most influential mem- 
ber we need to act responsibly.” 

Sanders voted against giving 
the president authority to go to 
war in Iraq and said terrorism is 
serious business. 

“The question is not, ‘Do we 
protect the American people?’ 
The question is not whether we 
fight terrorism. The question is, 
“How do we fight terrorism effec- 
tively? How do we win the war 
on terrorism?’” Sanders said. 

Sanders also discussed the 
economy, asking, “What kind of 
jobs are going to be out there for 
you when you graduate St. 
Michael’s College?” 

As a sophomore, Morris said 
he is not worried about the job 
market yet. 


“T haven’t thought too much 


about it, but when I do, what is 
there for me to do?” Morris said 
“Tl worked in the summer, but it 
wasn’t the kind of job that I'd 





Photos by Raina Jensen 


TOP: College Republicans Chairman Jake 
Dubuque observes from above. 

BOTTOM: Political Science Club Co- 
Chairperson Mike Morris watches from the 
front row. 





iot Hall 











Students gather around Sanders in Alliot. 


want as a career.” 

McCusker said talking about 
jobs was effective for Sanders. 
“It basically created fear in the 
students. That was a good strate- 
gy.” 

A point Sanders stressed was 
that politics is not a spectator 
sport. “Politics is a constant that 
suggests that all people should be 
involved in working out the 
issues that impact our country 
and.create a future for our chil- 
dren,” he said. 

An independent, McCusker 
is a fan of Sanders’ opponent, 
Republican Greg Parke. 

“I like a lot of what Bernie 
Sanders but | 
know how realistic it is,” he 


Says, just don’t 


said. “I haven’t seen Bernie 
Sanders that much, but I can tell 
that he’s angry.” 


Although he is not a Sanders 


supporter, McCusker likes the 
idea of political speakers on cam- 
pus. “Now’s the best time. It’s 
absolutely a great thing that 
politicians are coming to cam- 
pus,” he said. 

Morris said that ‘in an elec- 
tion year, it is helpful to bring 
politicians to campus as long as 
there is a fair balance. 

“There needs to be an oppos- 
ing side to have a discussion,” 
Morris said. 

Sanders closed by presenting 
a challenge to St. Michael’s stu- 
dents to follow for the rest of 
their lives. 

“Revitalize American dem- 
ocracy, change our political cul- 
America that 
all of us are proud of. 


ture and create an 
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Why I brought Bernie 
to St. Michael’s College 


olitics is a lot like the Red 
P Sox-Yankees rivalry. Both 

are intense, heated at times 
and tend to divide people into 
different groups. However, the 
great thing about both is that the 
divisions do not last. I may real- 
ly dislike the Yankees, but my- 
Yankee fan roommate is still a 
great guy. Leese Sakae] 

I may 
really  dis- COLUMNIST 
like Bush, | 
but I can | 
still have 
respect and 
work with 
people who 
support him. 

I bro- Ts 
ught Bernie Isabelle 
Sanders to ——————— 
campus because on this campus, 
we tend to live in the “college 
bubble” and I believe that bubble 
needs to be burst, especially in an 
election year. 

With the absence of voter 
education on campus, I took it 
upon myself to invite a candidate 
that I believe in to speak on cam- 
pus. Congressman Bernie 
Sanders has been in the U.S. 
House of Representatives since 
1991. He is a well-respected 
Vermont politician and has won 
his last two elections with 69 and 
64 percent of the vote, respec- 
tively. - 

_ ©» Bernie is running for re-elec- 
tion and the issues he supports 
are in direct conflict with 
President Bush’s policies. He 
decided to hold Beat Bush 
Rallies around the state at col- 
leges like the University of 

Vermont, Castléton State, and 
Lyndon State. Whatever feelings 

~ you have about President Bush, 

_ the idea of beating him is one that 
‘is out there and is one that many 

"voters connect with. 

On this campus, we have 
done a great job of getting people 
registered. I, along with the help 
of many others, helped organize 

a voter registration drive, which 
brought in politicians and Ben & 
Jerry’s co-founder Ben Cohen. 
There was also some information 
provided to students about where 
the candidates, both local and 
national, stand on issues. It was 
a successful event, but it was not 
a forum for students to discuss 
the issues. 

According to a column writ- 
ten by Stefanie Iennaco in last 




















week’s Defender, the College 
Democrats and College 
Republicans said they wanted to 
work together. Their focus is to 
“get students out regardless of 
whom they cast their ballot for.” 
This goal is admirable and I 
would support that, if that were 
what they were doing. The prob- 
lem is there is no educational 
aspect to those goals and they 
have chosen to not promote the 


policies and issues of any candi- 


dates. How can a student cast a 
ballot for president if they do not 
know the issues being discussed? 

This rally was not negative 
campaigning. In politics, one 
candidate wins and the rest lose, 
and everyone hopes that the oth- 
ers lose. A candidate must talk 
about the failings of his opponent 
to highlight what he would 
change. 

If you attended the “Beat 
Bush Rally,” you would know 
that many issues were discussed. 
We talked about the environmen- 
tal polices of President Bush. 
Bernie said we must stop the 
president’s policies because he 
believes they are harming the 
environment. 

Bernie believes we need to 
rely not on oil but on renewable 
energy sources, which will 
decrease our dependence on for- 
eign oil as well as cut carbon 
dioxide emissions. Here is an 


example of how an issue was dis-" 


cussed thoughtfully and carefully 
at the Beat Bush Rally. It is very 
disappointing for me that there 


has not been a Re-Elect Bush ~ 


Rally. I would really like to 
attend and hear why President 
Bush deserves another term. 

I believe that the people that 
attended the rally left more 
informed, and that is all I set out 
to accomplish. At one point there 
were nearly 120 people in the 
Alliot lobby listening to Bernie. 

At the end, I encouraged 
them to leave and talk about the 
issues with their friends. I told 
them to have discussions in their 
classes. The better informed we 
are as citizens the better our 
democracy works. I believe that 
by bringing candidates to cam- 
pus, we are truly working togeth- 
er for democracy. 


Contact JP Isabelle at 
Jisabelle@smevt.edu 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Politics Editor 


In Howard Dean’s latest 
book, “You Have the Power: 
How to Take Back Our 
Country and Restore 
Democracy in America,” 
he recounts his unsuc- 
cessful run in the presi- 
dential primary race. 


Leahy runs for 6th term 


By Kate Power 
Staff Writer 


If history repeats itself this 
Election Day, Vermont voters 
will re-elect Sen. Patrick Leahy 
for his sixth consecutive six- 
year term. Although he has been 
on the job for three decades, 
Leahy says he is still ready to 
take on another term. 

“T once heard him say that, 
‘Even after 30 years as a sena- 
tor, it’s like going to your 
favorite class in college every 
day with a new project to work 
on,” said David Carle, 
spokesman for 
Washington, D,C., office. “He 
still has the fresh enthusiasm to 
get things done.” 

Leahy, a Democrat, gradu- 
ated from St. Michael’s College 
in 1961 before attending George 
Washington University Law 
Center. He became a Vermont 
senator in 1974 after serving 
eight years as the state’s attor- 
ney in Chittenden County. 
When Leahy began his first 
term at the age of 34, he was the 
youngest senator ever elected 
from Vermont. At 64, Leahy is 
ranked 8th most senior member 
of the Senate. 

“Overall, the benefits to 
having a senator with so much 
seniority are outstanding, espe- 
cially in Vermont,” said St. 
Michael’s political science pro- 


fessor Bill Grover. “He’s been _ 


instrumental in getting federal 
programs here.” 

Grover attributes much of 
Leahy’s political success to his 
many years working in 
Washington. Leahy also returns 
to Vermont on weekends to keep 
in touch with residents. 

“Vermont has a trait of not 
throwing out incumbents,” 
Grover said. “He stays in touch 
with the people. He comes home 
and goes to meetings and 
spaghetti suppers.” 

Throughout his career, 
Leahy has pushed many human- 
rights issues through to the fed- 
eral government. 

He is the chief sponsor of 
the Innocence Protection Act of 
October 2003, which reduces 
the potential risk of execution 
for innocent convicts on death 
row. It allows for increased 
availability of DNA testing for 
inmates and permits wrongfully 
accused prisoners to gain com- 
pensation. 


Leahy’s 


Leahy also co-chairs the 
Senate National Guard Caucus, 
sits on the subcommittees for 
homeland security, defense, 
agriculture, commerce and jus- 
tice, and is a-senior member of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Republican Jack Mc- 
Mullen, Leahy’s main opponent 
in the election, came to the state 
more than 20 years ago as a vis- 
itor. He was drawn to the beau- 
ty, heritage, traditions and the 
people of the state. McMullen 
recognized a struggling econo- 
my, though, and thought he 
could make a contribution, he 
said. 

According to the official 
report of the Canvassing 
Committee for the United States 
and Vermont statewide offices, 
29,699 people voted Dem- 
ocratic in the primary election 
Sept. 14; 17,001 voted Re- 
publican. 

“If I had to estimate,” 
Grover said, “I’d give Leahy 
about 67 percent of the vote.” 

Leahy received 27,459 of 
the 29,699 Democratic votes in 
the primary election, more than 
17. times the number of votes 
received by any other 
Democratic candidate. 

Leahy has also broken his 
campaign fund-raising records 
this year. According to the 
Federal Elections Comm- 
ission’s financial records, Leahy 


_ Howard Dean: From anger to hope 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
Sen. Patrick Leahy, D-Vt., greets people at St. Michael’s centennial 
convocation Oct. 23. 


has raised $2.2 million in cam- 
paign funds, mostly from indi- 
vidual contributions. Mc- 
Mullen has raised $489,885. 

The reasons for such over- 
whelming support for Leahy are 
obvious to Allison Morse, a 
sophomore at St. Michael’s. 
Morse has interned at Leahy’s 
Burlington office since 
September. Her job is mainly 
editing e-mails and proofread- 
ing letters, but Morse has met 
the senator. 

“You hear a lot about him, 
so when | first met him it was 
pretty intimidating,” Morse 
said. “He likes to joke around, 
but there is a sincere way about 
him. You can tell he likes to 
make connections. He’s a very 
genuine person.” 

Leahy lives on a tree farm 
in Middlesex with Marcelle, his 
wife of 40 years. The Leahys 
have two sons, one daughter and 
two grandchildren. 

Despite Leahy’s positive 
reputation in Vermont, 
MeMullen says it is time for a 
change in the senate. 

“We need to get civil inter- 
change in our offices,” 
McMullen said, “and although 
Senator Leahy’s had a distin- 
guished career, in Washington 
he is considered the most parti- 
san senator.” 





The former governor of 
Vermont went from wearing 
$125 J.C. Penney suits to becom- 
ing a self-professed “part-time 
rockstar” on the campaign trail. 
Dean wanted to revive the 
Democratic Party and rescue 
Americans from extreme right- 
wing politics. 

In the beginning of his cam- 
paign, Dean was driven by anger, 





he said. Millions of dollars and 
positive supporters later, howev- 
er, Dean’s anger was transformed 
into hopefulness. 

Dean outlines issues he says 
need attention from politicians 
and voters, such as the high 
unemployment rate, the low min- 
imum wage and record-breaking 
debt. He believes in strengthen- 
ing health care and public educa- 








tion systems. 

Dean is critical of the Bush 
administration’s foreign policy 
and said “a militarily strong 
America ... will be tomorrow’s 
former superpower.” 

Dean is now putting his 
efforts and those of his organiza- 
tion, Democracy for America, 
into campaigning for Democrats 
John Kerry and John Edwards. 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What’s your favorite 
Halloween memory? 


“My brothers took me out 
trick-or-treating when | was 
younger — then we went to 
a haunted house and saw 
a house get egged.” 


Erin Mooney, '08 


“Taking my nephew's 
candy.” 


Chase Graves, ‘06 


“Taking my little brother 
out trick-or-treating.” 


Kyla Waldron,'08 


“Pumpkins are food in South 
Korea, so it was funny to see 
them carved.” 


Sun Choi, student from South Korea 


“Shannon not making it to 
the dance because she 
made bad choices.” 





Tabitha McGlynn, ’06 


“The people down the 
street built a haunted ~ 
house.” 


Jarrett Deuink, ‘08 


“I hope to make my 
favorite memory this year.” 


Jennifer Kullas, '08 





“When | dressed up as 
Mrs. Doubtfire cause | got 
to wear tights.” 





Andy Faizone '05 
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Photo by Jim Whitman 


Gary Duffy, an electrician for Physical Plant at St. Michael’s College, changes a light bulb behind Tarrant 
Student Recreational Center on Oct. 25. 


From raking leaves 
to pulling weeds 


A guide to groundskeeping at St. Michael's 


By Amanda Gallagher 
Staff Writer 


Have you looked around the 
St. Michael’s College campus at 
the flowers that form the celebra- 
tory “100” in front of the library? 
Have you wondered who clears 
the pathways and stairs after a 
big snowfall? Most people take 
for granted the work that goes 
into keeping the campus looking 
its best, especially through the 
snowy winter. 

A team of about six grounds- 
keepers work behind the scenes 
to maintain the campus you see 
every day. 

Around 7 a.m. groundskeep- 
ers head out to designated spots 
around campus to pick up the 
trash that has been left from the 
night before. This process can 
take up to an hour, especially 
after a weekend night, said Jim 
Celotti, St. Michael’s grounds- 
keeper for the past 19 years. 

Groundskeepers prepare the 
flower ‘beds seen around campus. 
Marigolds and geraniums were 
recently replaced with yellow 
and purple chrysanthemums, and 
over 3,000 tulip bulbs were plant- 
ed in anticipation of the spring. 
The flowers stay out as long as 
possible, but frost and cold tem- 
peratures eventually take their 
toll and they become part of a 
compost project, said David 
Cutler, director of Physical Plant 
at St. Michael’s. 

In addition to planting the 
flowers, groundskeepers also 
have to remove the leaves from 
around campus, a job that can 
take up to three weeks, Cutler 
said. The benches and trash cans 
are also taken in for the winter. 
Benches are sanded and refin- 
ished, and the trash cans are 
cleaned and put in storage until 
the spring. 

“We try to maximize the use 
of our equipment and provide the 
best service we can to the com- 
munity with the resources we 


have,” Cutler said. 

In addition to emptying the 
sprinkler systems to prevent them 
from freezing and covering the 
athletic fields with tarps to pro- 
tect them from the elements, 
groundskeepers also check and 
repair snow equipment, mulch 
leaves and flowers, mark a plow 
route, and trim trees and hedges. 

For Celotti, trying to keep 
the trees and shrubs in good 
shape is the hardest part of the 
job. 

“Tt’s especially hard dealing 
with the different elements. The 
snow can really make it diffi- 
cult,” Celotti said. 

The grounds crew works 
year-round from 7 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m, Monday through Friday. 
During the winter it is on call 24 
hours a day, so if a heavy snow 
occurs in the night, it can control 
the situation. 

When it snows, grounds- 
keepers go into a flex schedule 
where some people work 5 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. and others the regu- 
lar 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. hours. 


One of the most important 
things this winter will be plowing 
and sanding the campus to allow 
people to walk and drive safely, 
said Alan Dickinson, assistant 
grounds foreman 

“Snow removal is certainly a 
concern, especially now since 


there are more parking lots and 


stairs because of the new dorms 
and the movement of some 
offices,” Dickinson said. 

Property maintenance is also 
available to help with the 
removal of snow, bringing the 
winter staff up to around 12, 
Dickinson said. If necessary, the 
grounds crew will add support to 
its staff through subcontractors, 
Cutler said. 

In addition to plowing, 
groundskeepers have to watch for 
storm and roof drains’ freezing, 
plowing roofs when necessary 
and shoveling all areas that are 
not accessible with the plows. 

The grounds services do not 
identify a specific cost, but allow 
for a six-figure budget to service 
grounds, Cutler said. : 


Spring Break 2005 
_ Travel with STS, America’s #1 
Student Tour Operator to 
Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 
Bahamas and Florida. 


Now hiring on-campus reps. 
Call for group discounts. 

Information/Reservations 
1-800-648-4849 or 
www-.ststravel.com 
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Washington, D.C. — a semester 
in our nation’s capital 


By Ellie Hedden 
Guest Writer 


Before coming to 
Washington, D.C., for the 
Washington Semester Program at 
American University, I jokingly 
told people that I would be study- 
ing in-broad. Sure, I would be 
away from St. Michael’s for a 
semester, but I would still be in 
the same country and even closer 
to home than I am when I am liv- 
ing in Vermont. 

Last spring, as my other 
friends who were going abroad 
had to hassle with passports, 
overseas mail, and get vaccina- 
tions for all types of deadly dis- 
eases, I relaxed, comfortable in 
that fact that I would be living in 
an English-speaking community, 
a closed-in campus of about 500 
students from around the country. 

I was looking forward to 
D.C. I knew it was going to.be an 
exciting semester, especially with 
the election right around the cor- 
ner, but I was not expecting much 
of a culture shock or an experi- 
ence that was dramatically differ- 
ent from life at St. Michael’s. I 
couldn’t have been more wrong. 

My first surprise came on 
move-in day when | met my two 
roommates, Amelie and Isabelle, 
who along with 20 other students 
on my floor, are from the 
Audencia University in Nantes, 
France. Right away, I knew that 
my D.C. experience was going to 
be more multi-cultural than | 
thought it would be. French can 
be heard just as often as English 
on my floor, and not a day goes 
by where I don’t learn something 
new about France. Amelie espe- 


- cially loves to talk to me about 


politics and how the U.S. differs 
from France. 

While I sometimes find it 
hard to explain America as a 
whole, I certainly get to learn a 
lot about French culture and 
especially how the French view 
American culture and politics. 
For starters, they laugh at the 
American obsession with polling, 
hate air conditioning, don’t 
understand why we have an elec- 
toral college and are dumbfound- 
ed by the racial tension and 
minority issues that our country 
faces. It certainly can be said that 
while the French like Americans, 
they strongly dislike President 
Bush. 

The other domestic students 
in the program are from all over 
the country, which makes life in 
class and in the dorms an inter- 
esting mix of cultures. The most 
amazing thing about being in 
D.C. is sharing this experience 
with a diverse group of people, 
especially my fellow classmates. 

The .Washington Semester 
Program consists of 11 seminar 
programs on a variety of topics. I 


‘am in the journalism program 


and so far I see my seminar as an 
all-access pass to the city — we 
have had the opportunity to hear 
from some amazing speakers and 





Photo courtesy of Ellie Hedden 


The Washington Monument stands tall in the National Mall in 


Washington, D.C. 


visit some great places. 

Our first speaker was Bob 
Schieffer, from the CBS news 
program “Face the Nation.” We 
have been to National 
Geographic, The Washington 
Post, the House of 
Representatives and Washing- 
tonian Magazine among other 
places. We have heard from 
political ad creators, pollsters, 
editors, news reporters and repre- 
sentatives from the right and left 
sides of hot-button issues like 
abortion, gun control and gay 
rights. 

One of my favorite trips has 
been to the Supreme Court to 
watch an oral argument. As if sit- 
ting in front of all nine Supreme 
Court Justices wasn’t exciting 
enough, our class had to stay at 
the Supreme Court for an extra 
45 minutes because there was an 
unidentified package left outside 
and the building had been put 
under lockdown until the bomb 
squad declared the situation safe. 
We also got stuck in an elevator 
in the U.S. Capitol. Like I said, 
D.C. can be pretty exciting. 

While the speakers and the 
sites are interesting, the greatest 
part of experiencing D.C. with 
my class is seeing how people in 
my class respond to different lec- 
tures and trips. Because every- 
one is different, we each react to 
the same experiences in a unique 
way. We can sit and listen to the 
same speaker, and afterward 
about half of the class will deny 
everything he said, half of the 
class will agree with everything, 


and a few people will say they 


didn’t understand a thing. 
My seminar class is pretty 
evenly divided between 


Democrats and Republicans, 
although there are a few more 
pro-Kerry students simply 
because a third of the class is 
from France. 

If one thing can be said 
about D.C., it is that politics is 
the rule of the land. With the 
election right around the corner, 
things are heating up even more. 
Forget the Red Sox and the 
Yankees. People here have par- 
ties to watch the presidential 
debates. I honestly thought I 
would enjoy political conversa- 
tions before coming here. I am 
one of those people who feel 
there is no better way to affirm 
and learn about your own beliefs 
than to have them challenged. 

While I have certainly found 
differing opinions and have had 
the chance to voice my own, I 
have found that I am not nearly as 
into politics as other student who 
have come to D.C. America will 
vote on Nov. 2, and that will be 
the end of it. Yes, I realize poli- 
tics is important, but that doesn’t 
mean we can’t get through a meal 
without a heated debate. No mat- 
ter how much we all talk about it, 
the only thing we have left to do 
is cast our ballot and hope for the 
best. 

I have learned a lot about 
other people and other places 
since coming to D.C. I didn’t 
need to leave the country because 
the students who come here from 
overseas make A.U. diverse 
enough. You just have to be will- 
ing to talk, and more importantly, 
willing to listen. Even when I 
feel tired of the debating and 
arguing, I am happy that | am 
part of this exciting experience. 


























HOROSCOPES 


By Rebecca Brynga 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

You are nostalgic for something in your past. 
It isn’t everything you remembered, but 
don’t be disappointed. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

You aren’t the only one with answers, but 
you are the best at articulating them. Class 
time is the best place to put this power to 
use. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

You are usually adept at what you do. Try 
to be an example for other. Maybe they 
can learn from you. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

You can’t always know what you are getting 
into. Sometimes you just have to jump, 
spread your wings and fly towards a new 
part of life. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Your music collection needs pruning. Throw 
away the stuff you no longer listen to. Let 
your mood bring you to whatever suits your 
needs. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

What once seemed obvious may require re- 
examinations on a deeper level. Is a rela- 
tionship not going well? Maybe it’s time to 
go your separate ways. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

You don’t play a big part in this drama, so 
get off the stage and let others do the act- 
ing. Don’t feel you need to be the center of 
attention all week. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

There are so many things to do, but that 
doesn’t mean you have to finish them all 
today. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

You can’t put off a boring task any longer, 
but you can make a game out of it. Set a 
goal with one of your friends and see who 
gets it done first. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Some people just like to hear themselves 
talk, but are they really saying anything? 
Maybe it is time to learn how to ignore peo- 


ple. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Be strong, but pliable. Your willingness to 
bend will help you in days ahead. Be a 
people person because there are so many 
great people on campus. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

If you want a garden, you'll have to dig. Be 
willing to dirty your hands. Build a new 
friendship that will help make this garden of 
life grow. 
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Pumpkin carving proves to be A-Team effort 


Alcohol-awareness group gets into the Halloween spirit 


By Mike Kelley 
Features Editor 


With fall here and colder 
temperatures becoming the norm, 
people are getting excited about 
Halloween. Costume stores are 
booming with business and you 
can purchase apple cider and 
pumpkins in local stores. 

On Oct. 19 in the multi-pur- 
pose room in the Alliot Student 
Center, the A-Team, a campus 
group that promotes safe and 
responsible drinking, held a 
pumpkin-carving party. The 
event attracted quite a few pump- 
kin carvers. 

According to. St. Michael’s 
sophomore and secretary of the 
A-Team, Nicole Leslie, the mis- 
sion of the club is “to promote 
responsibility rather than to con- 
demn the use of alcohol.” 

Mallory Sawyer, a sopho- 
more and member of the A-Team, 
said since Halloween was around 
the corner, pumpkin carving was 
a good event. 

“With Halloween coming 
up, we thought we would give 
‘people something fun to do,” 
Sawyer said. 

As prospective carvers enter 
ed the room, they were asked to 
pick out one of the 40 pumpkins 
the club provided from local 
farms. They were then told to 
find a chair at any of the four 
newspaper-lined tables to begin 
their carving. Each table was pro- 
vided with a supply of knives and 
spoons and other tools as well as 
templates for potential pumpkin 
faces. Music from Channel 4 on 
the campus cable network filled 
the room as people carved away. 

In the back of the room was 
a table with candy, chips and 
Coca-Cola and a sign-up sheet 
for more information about the 
A-Team and what it does. 

Sophomore Katie Fournier 
was excited to take part in this 
activity. 

“Pumpkin carving is super 
fun. People pumpkin carve at 
home and it is nice to have that 
opportunity at school,” Fournier 
said. 








Photos by Raina Jensen 


Sophomores Allyson Scanlon (left) and Nicole Leslie carve pumpkins during the A-Team’s pumpkin carving night on Oct. 19. 





Junior Patrice Daniel uses a template to help her carve her pumpkin. 


Junior Martiza Cruz said 
that she went because she finds 
pumpkin carving relaxing and 
enjoyable, but also because 
events like this are important. 

“Tt is nice to have events like 


Something out of a bad D.R.E.A.M.. 


this. College isn’t all about drink- 
ing,” Cruz said. 
Fournier agrees with Cruz. 
She said it is important to pro- 
mote responsibility with alcohol 
because it shows first-year stu- 


Education And Mentoring ) helps schcolchiduee. in disadvantaged neighborhoods in the Burlington area. 
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Pumpkin carving is 
super fun. People 
pumpkin carve at 

home and it is nice to 
have this opportuntity 
at school. 


— Katle Fournler 
sophomore 


dents there are other things to do 
in college besides drinking. She 
said she knows:many people who 
don’t look to drinking for fun. 
Chris Vaughn and Andrew 
Piela, both first-year students, 
said it is definitely a good mes- 
sage to promote safe drinking. 





The enjoyment of carving 
pumpkins or the promotion’ of 
safe drinking wasn’t the only rea- 
son people showed up for this 
event. 

Kazu Sado, a student from 
Japan, said he was interested in 
learning about American culture. 

“It is very traditional. I have 
never carved pumpkins before 
and wanted to learn and try it,” 
Sado said. 

Nori Tanaka, also from 
Japan, said he finds pumpkin 
carving very interesting. He said 
he did it last year and really 
enjoyed it. Tanaka also said that 
in Japan people don’t carve 
pumpkins so that makes it fun. 

The A-Team has activities 
planned throughout the year such 
as pizza and movie nights, see- 
ing a show at the Flynn Theater, 
going caroling and making cook- 
ies around Christmas, Leslie said. 


Photo by Jim Whitman 
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The Roots may perform fall concert 


Sara Randolph 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
Student Association are bidding 
for The Roots to perform in 
January. 

The process for choosing 
which band will come is not reg- 
ulated and changes from year to 
year. The secretaries of program- 
ming, senior Greg Monahan and 
junior Allison Sherman, will 
decide the performer with the 
guidance of the president, vice 
president, and Student Activities 
Director Jennifer Cernosia. 

Monahan served on the 
Executive Board of Officers as 
- secretary of operations two years 
ago when the decision came 
down to either having Blues 
Traveler or The Roots perform. 
The entire student body was 
given the opportunity to vote, but 
only 200 votes were counted and 
Blues Traveler won with a vast 
majority. However, complaints 
were received about the chosen 
performers. 

To avoid similar problems 
this year, Monahan and Sherman 
decided to choose a band by talk- 
ing to as many people as they 
could. 

“T asked my friends and peo- 
ple around campus who they 
would like to see come to 
school,” Sherman said. “We 
wanted to do something different 
that we haven’t done in the past; 
we haven’t had anyone like The 
Roots before.” 

The Roots were deemed reli- 
able and relatively affordable, 
and an act Monahan and 
Sherman decided to pursue. The 
Black Eyed Peas and Jurassic 5 
were also considered. 

Cernosia worked with 
Higher Ground owner Alex 
Crothers to place bids to book 
The Roots. A bid was placed Oct. 
15 but has expired. 

“We have a bid with The 
Roots and are excited and hope- 
ful that they will take the bid and 
include us in their tour,” 
Monahan said. 

If they are unable to get The 
Roots to come to St. Michael’s, 
Monahan is not worried: “We 
have a few names as back-ups, 
but we’re not really thinking 
about them. We’re trying to get 
our first choice.” 

Due to the centennial and 
sporting events, the concert has 
been pushed back. The S.A. 
plans to have the concert Jan. 28 
in the Ross Sports Center. This 
will likely cost the Student 
Association more than $30,000, 
Sherman said. Ticket cost is 
unknown at this time. 

Formed in 1987 in 
Philadelphia, The Roots are a 
six-member hip-hop band found- 


ed by Ahmir “?uestlove” 
Thompson (drums) and Tariq 
“Black Thought” Trotter 
(emcee), who met at 


Philadelphia’s High School for 
the Performing Arts. Their cur- 
rent lineup also consists of Leon 


“Hub” Hubbard (bass), Kamal © 
(keyboardist/guitarist), 


Gray 


The Roots might perform a fall concert at St. Michael’s, which will be held Jan. 28. 


Scratch (human turn tablist) and 
Ben Kenney (guitar). The Roots 
have had several members come 
and go, including the human 
beat-box Rahzel, who has gone 
on to create solo albums. 

With a sound similar to De 
La Soul and A Tribe Called 
Quest, The Roots strive to keep 
the creative side of hip-hop alive 
by not sampling old songs or 
using drum machines. 

As musicians, the Roots 
create a unique sound of jazz and 
funk on their latest effort from 
Geffen Records, “The*Tipping 
Point.” The Roots’ latest single is 
called “Star,” the band’s second 
single off the album. The Roots 
gained popularity very gradually, 
beginning their career with 
“Organix” in 1993, followed by 


1995, “Illadelph Halflife” in 
1996, “Things Fall Apart” in 
1999, “Roots Come Alive” in 
2000 and “Phrenology” in 2002. 
The Roots took home a Grammy 
in 2000 for Best Rap 
Performance. 

As veterans of the hip-hop 
industry, The Roots have gone 
from being an underground act to 
having mass appeal, impressing 
their audience members such as 
sophomore Ken Mitsui. 

Mitsui saw The Roots for a 
second time at a three-hour show 
Friday, Oct. 8 at Endicott 
College in Beverly, Mass. Mitsui 
says he thinks it’s time St. 
Michael’s has more exciting 
bands come perform. 

“At the Endicott College 
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The Roots are a six-member hip-hop band from Philadelphia. 


concert, it was a similar-size 
audience as you’d expect at St. 
Mike’s. They seemed to have a 
great time with the crowd even 
though it was small,” Mitsui 
said. 

“They had fun and worked 
the crowd,” he said. “You could 
tell they were enjoying them- 
selves. I was right up front, and 
all my friends were into it so it 
was a good time. There was a 
nonstop flow of music from the 
minute they started to the minute 
it was over.” 

Mitsui paid $25 to see The 
Roots and would pay that much 
again. : 

Senior Jay Thime saw The 
Roots last summer at a three-day 
music festival called Bonnaroo 
in Manchester, Tenn. During his 
sophomore year in high school, 
Thime became interested in The 


Roots after a friend had him lis- 
ten to “Things Fall Apart” and 
has been a fan ever since. 

“They put on a great show 
and it’s really high-energy. They 
just lay down the grooves non- 
stop; they’re all incredible musi- 
cians. Black Thought does a 
great job at working the crowd.” 

After spending close to 
$40,000 on the Train concert last 
year and only bringing back an 
estimated $25,000, things are 
looking promising with the 
S.A.’s new choice. 

“T would definitely recom- 
mend seeing The Roots,” Thime 
said. “It’s a sick show and is a 
great choice by the S.A. The 
response will be a lot bigger with 
The Roots; I think people from 
the community will come, too. 
They’ve got a reputation for put- 
ting on a good show.” 














Greensleeves 
now a lounge 
for students 


Amanda Gallagher 
Staff Writer 


The multipurpose room on 
the second floor of Alliot Hall 
will function as a new student 
lounge. The room will be avail- 
able to students and faculty and 
will be able to aceommodate 
more than 100 people. 

The room will be equipped 
with a big-screen television and 
new sound system. The televi- 
sion will be hooked up to cable. 
Residence halls will be able to 
use the room for social events. 

“It’s very useful to have a 
space like this to share with the 
residents,” said Anna Woodley, 
junior and Alumni Hall resident 
assistant. “It’s nice to bring our 
community together in a place 
outside of the dorms.” 

In addition to residents, 
faculty members are able to 
take advantage of the room. By 
reserving the room in advance, 
professors can show movies or 
have speakers outside of class. 

The room will also be used 
for luncheons and dinners 
because it can accommodate 
many people. Many student 
clubs and organizations can use 
the room as a place to hold 
meetings. 

Bands, too, will be allowed 
to perform there; the size of the 
room will allow smaller bands 
to play there, in a coffeehouse 
setting. The new sound system 
will also allow bands to plug 
directly into the system and 
avoid bringing their own sound 
equipment. 

The multipurpose room 
was formerly Greensleeves, a 
made-to-order grill and sand- 
wich shop that was open 
throughout the day and for late- 
night dining. 

Many students are excited 
about the opening of the multi- 
purpose center, but some would 
like to bring back 
Greensleeves. 

“T think it’s a cool idea to 
have a place where students can 
meet and relax,” sophomore 


’ Mary Provenzano said. 


“T also really like the idea 
of having a place where stu- 
dents can listen to bands,” she 
said, “but a place like this 
already existed in a way at the 
Rathskeller. If they were going 
to build a new room just like 
the Rathskeller, why didn’t they 
just leave Greensleeves and 
improve the old room?” 

The room is going to cost 
about $8,000 to complete and 
get running, the cost will be 
split between the President’s 
Office and the Student 
Association. 

The room is already open 
and in use. Tables are in the 
room because they have been 
using it for breakfast and other 
events such as the A-Team 
pumpkin carving and club 
meetings. 


14° 
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Movie channel entertains at a cost 


Lindsay McAnulty 
Staff Writer 


If you walked around the top 
floor of Purtill Hall on Thursday 
you would have heard screaming 
men. The sound, however, was 
not coming from the men them- 
selves, but from their TV sets, all 
tuned to “The Last Samurai” on 
the St. Michael’s movie channel. 

The channel is provided by a 
company called Swank and run 
by a film committee. Nick 
Karlowicz is the student in 
charge of the film committee. He 
and seven other students are 
responsible for deciding which 
movies are played on the chan- 
nel. The committee meets about 
two months ahead of time and 
discusses which movies should 
be played. Karlowicz said some 
students have complained about 
the movie selection in the past, 
but he was reassuring that he and 
the rest of the committee are 
interested in the student body’s 
input. “We try to pick movies for 
everyone,” said Karlowicz, “but 
if a student or faculty member 
wanted to request a movie they 
could e-mail me (at nkarlow- 
icz(@smevt.edu).” 

_ According to Film 
Committee member Tara Molloy, 
Swank offers a list of movies the 
committee can choose from. “It’s 
difficult because there is a limited 
selection,” Karlowicz said. 

With St. Michael’s students 
choosing films there might be 
some conflict between modern 





Photo from Warner Bros. 


The Shining, starring Jack Nicholson, is featured on the movie channel 


this week. 


movie content and the policies of 
a Catholic college. However, 
Karlowicz said the movie chan- 
nel monitoring has been limited. 
“No one has really said anything 


even though we have played 
some controversial movies like 
South Park the Movie and movies 
with partial nudity,” he said. 
Although administrators 


This week’s 
movies 


“The Shining,” 1979. 


“The Exorcist,” 1973. 


“The Lost Boys,” 1987. 


“Clue,” 1985. 


hasve been liberal in what movies 
are shown on the channel, they 
are involved. The channel is 
under the supervision of 
Information Technology staff 
member Andy Day. Day has been 
working with the channel for four 
years and is responsible for main- 
taining the system for St. 
Michael’s. He deals directly with 
Swank, negotiating the terms of 
what movies the channel will 
show, and especially the total 
cost of the channel. “We don’t 
want to say exactly how much we 
spend on the total programming,” 
Day said, “because it can affect 
how we negotiate, but the movie 
channel alone costs around 
$12,000.” 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities, said the 
school has decided to stick with 
the company and not subscribe to 
a mainstream movie network for 
two reasons. “Guaranteed it’s a 
cost measure,” she said, “but it 
also gives students more control 
over what they watch.” 

Karlowicz also agrees that 





switching to a network like HBO 
or Cinemax might be a bad idea. 
“They were talking about doing 
that this year,” Karlowicz said, 
“but it seems like they repeat a lot 
of movies and we only repeat 
movies for one week, and then 
something completely new is put 
on.” 

Day also noted how the 
Swank channel offers more new 
releases than movie networks. 
However, he also said that 
switching to HBO or Cinemax is 
not totally out of the picture. 
“We couldn’t do it this year 
because it was $18,000. That 
(cost) plus the NESN (New 
England Sports Network) would 
never have worked.” He did say 
that switching would be an ~ 
advantage, especially in the sum- 
mer because unlike the Swank 
network, a mainstream network 
would not get turned off because 
the school year ended. “There 
are a lot of students still here in - 
the summer,” Day said. 

During the school year, stu- 
dents seem very content. “I like 
the fact that they run four movies 
at once and that there’s a set 
schedule they change every 
week,” said sophomore Emily 
Lewis. 

However, many students 
also had advice for the commit- 
tee. “They should send out an e- 
mail to let students know when 
movies are on, said Lauren 
Bergeron. “You have to sit there 
and you have to wait for the 
movie times and titles.” 


Can’t get over ‘The Grudge’ 


Gabe Toro 
The Diamondback 
(U. Maryland) 


There are a few things you 
could do after directing the $2 
billion-grossing “Spider-Man” 
films: You could form your own 
production company, get a hot 
Hollywood blonde to star in the 
studio’s first release and then doa 
point-by-point remake of an 
obscure Japanese horror film that 
has been made over twice. 
Producer Sam Raimi does pre- 
cisely this with “The Grudge,” 
using some of the original’s loca- 
tions and actors. 

The film’s beginning tells us 
when people die in an uncontrol- 
lable fit of rage, they inhabit their 
place of death in ghostly forms, 
ready to steal lives as a response 
to their deaths. And these ghosts 
don’t mess around: They appear 
in the deepest, darkest places to 
kill people or make them say say- 
onara through suicide. 

Sarah Michelle Gellar and 
Jason Behr (Roswell) are an 
American couple taking college 
classes in Tokyo. They struggle 
to relate to Japanese society — at 
points “The Grudge” almost 
shows the xenophobia permeat- 
ing “Lost in Translation.” But 


this is smoothed over when 
Gellar gets a job as a housesitter, 
caring for an elderly grandmother 
who may or may not be alone in 
an abandoned house. Once the 
grandmother supposedly dies in 
her sleep, police and paramedics 
infiltrate the house, revealing its 
blood-soaked history and spread- 
ing the story of a three year old 
curse caused by a family mas- 
sacre. 

A few themes pop up in “The 
Grudge.” The abandoned grand- 
mother serves as a catalyst for 
most of the film’s carnage; she’s 
left behind to be poorly cared for 
by those who ignore the house’s 
history and therefore suffer from 
a curse of tradition. Because most 
of the cast is American, many of 
the characters worry about being 
strangers in a strange land, 
bogged down by cultural incom- 
patibility. It’s still an interesting 
idea since the third remake of the 
Japanese original is still heavily 
populated by Asian actors. 

Sarah Michelle Gellar steps 
it up in the lead role as a horror 
movie android. In the original 
film, her character kicks the 
bucket after her initial appear- 
ance: But because the story takes 
an anthology approach (and in 
this one, Gellar’s name appears 


before the title card), she is given 
the lion’s share of reaction shots, 
or whatever a performance in this 
type of film is called. 

Behr doesn’t make much of 
an impression, but Japanese actor 
Ryo Ishibashi displays his trade- 
mark intensity in his first 
English-language role. Bill 
Pullman shows up for a brief 
appearance, looking stoned and 
possibly still hungover from an 
Independence Day convention. 
And it would be careless to neg- 
lect Gellar’s boss, hidden behind 





Photo from Sony Pictures 
Sarah Michelle Gellar in “The Grudge,” a Japanese horror remake. 


a furrowed brow and thick glass- 
es: Yup, Raimi’s brother, Ted 
Raimi. Favoritism by way of 
Spider-Man — is there anything 
better? 

“The Grudge,” directed by 
Takashi Shimizu, is a remake of 
“Ju-On: The Grudge.” However, 
“Ju-On” is actually the third film 
in a loosely connected series that 
began with two straight-to-video 
films, “Ju-On” and “Ju-On 2.” 
All three, written and directed by 
Shimizu, have the same plots 
with minor alterations. So 


Shimizu has pretty much made 
the same movie four times. No 
wonder the pacing is faster this 
time around, with a stronger and 
more lucid story still secondary 
to the episodic scares. 

It’s not likely many of you 
will watch “Ju-On,” which has 
already been released in 
Washington and will be available 
on DVD this winter, probably 
because you hate reading subti- 
tles. 

On its own, “The Grudge” is 
a nice, low-key chiller with plen- 
ty of creepy moments sure to 
freak out Halloween moviegoers. 
The performances are expectedly 
wooden and the convoluted non- 
linear story structure is secondary 
to the money shots, but the film is 
peppered with many strung-out, 
suspense-loaded scenes. It might 
even be the scariest movie you’ll 
see this year. 

However, if you’ve seen “Ju- 
On,” you’ve seen “The Grudge.” 
While being a step above its 
predecessor, “The Grudge” is too 
similar to have its existence vali- 
dated. But since few will ever see 
“Ju-On,” that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. After all, who goes to the 
movies to read? 


—U-Wire 


Johnny Donaldson 
Massachusetts Daily Collegian 
(U. Massachusetts-Amherst) 


The image on the cover of 
“America (The Book): A 
Citizen’s Guide to Democracy 
Inaction” perfectly encapsulates 
the book’s attitude. 

Jon Stewart, host of the pop- 
ular Comedy Central fake news 
program “The Daily Show,” sits 
at a desk, an American flag 
draped behind him, staring 
quizzically at the American bald 
eagle perched next to him. 

It’s the expression of a patri- 
ot exasperated by the inequities, 
injustices and hypocrisies of the 
land he calls home. It’s the image 
of a man who’s become skeptical, 
maybe even a bit disillusioned, 
by his home, but still holds out 
hope that everything will be all 
right in the end. 

The book takes on the same 
tone. Well, maybe not exactly the 
same tone. As this comes from 
the cast and the crew of the 
mock-news show “The Daily 
Show,” it is a corrosive, auda- 
cious and dead-on satire that has 
the guts to cut through political 
bull. 

Just as the show imitates the 
style of an evening news pro- 
gram, the book replicates the 
staid style of a high school histo- 
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A Citizen's Guide to Democracy Inaction 





re 
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Jon Stewart’s new book “America (The Book): A Citizen’s Guide to 


Democracy Inaction.” 


ry textbook, complete with color- 
ful infographs, discussion ques- 
tions and sidebar trivia. The only 
difference is that the book is 
hardly serious. “ 

While the matters it discuss- 


es are serious, it handles them in 
a parodic manner that alternates 
between sharp jabs, absurdist 
goofery and lewd, crude humor 
(there are plenty of prostitute, 
orgy and oral sex jokes to go 





around). 

The purpose of the book is to 
help guide the readers into estab- 
lishing their own full-fledged 
democracy. The book is a guided 
tour through the various steps 
into initiating a democratic 
nation a la the great 200-plus- 
year experiment that is America. 
In nine chapters Stewart and his 
co-writers, “Daily Show” scribes 
Ben Karlin’ and David 
Javerbaum, illustrate the ele- 
ments of a thriving democracy, 
from the president to the 
Supreme Court, Congress and 
beyond. 

After a forward by none 
other than Thomas Jefferson, our 
third president and drafter of the 
U.S. Constitution (a foreward 
that Jefferson concludes by won- 
dering if Halle Berry is still sin- 
gle) we are launched into the first 
chapter, “Democracy Before 
America.” Beginning with the 
line, “It is often said America 
invented democracy. This view 
is, of course, an understatement; 
America invented not only 
democracy, but freedom, justice, 
liberty and ‘time-sharing.’” 

From that line on, we know 
that this instructional guide will 
be irreverent, subversive, truthful 
and absolutely necessary in this 
modern world’s muddy, messed- 
up political climate. 


Volunteer Opportunities with 
Champlain Valley Head Start 


The first chapter guides us 
through the earliest examples of 
democratic nations (e.g. the 
Greeks) through the Magna Carta 
and the 17th and 18th centuries. 
(The chart helping you decide 
what kind of government is right 
for you is priceless.) 

The birth of the American 
empire is detailed in chapter two, 
with the presidency, Congress 
and Supreme Court getting indi- 
vidual chapters. The electoral 
system and the process of cam- 
paigning are skewered in chapter 
six. The following chapters make 
quick work of the media, democ- 
racy’s future and, of course, the 
rest of the world. 

Pll refrain from going into 
much detail about the jokes found 
within the covers of this snarky, 
sardonic volume; those are for 
the readers to discover and enjoy. 
If I spoiled the surprise then what 
kind of writer would I be? (Ill 
give fair warning: Avoid the 
spread on pages 98-99 at all 
costs.) 

“America (The Book)” is as 
necessary and indisepensible as 
voter registration. It both mocks 
and celebrates the diverse land 
we call America. And in this time 
we need this kind of humor more 
than ever. 


—U-Wire 


Head Start is a national program which provides children from low-income families with educational opportunities that prepare them 
for kindergarten. Head Start provides comprehensive, family-centered services for parents and children, with resources and referrals 
in the areas of health, nutrition and other social services.. Champlain Valley Head Start (CVHS) serves children and families in 
Franklin, Grand Isle, Chittenden, and Addison counties. 


We are looking for college students — particularly those focusing on education, early childhood, child development, human services, 
non-profit organizations, or social work — to serve as Community Representatives on the CVHS Policy Council. The Policy Council 
is part of the Head Start “governance structure”, and is similar to a school board or “PTO” for the Head Start program. Policy 
| Council serves as an advisory board to the Head Start Director, and is directly involved in the development and approval of items 
such as: the program’s goals and objectives; various applications and grant proposals for federal funding; the annual program 
evaluation; guidelines to use in selecting children and families for Head Start; decisions to hire and fire Head Start staff; and other 


important program issues. 


Benefits: College students who serve on Policy Council: are directly involved in the development of community-based services; gain 
experience in group process and facilitation; network with professionals, parents and others in the community; help support services 
| for low-income children and families; and gain experience which looks fabulous on a resume. 


Commitment: Community Representatives attend the Policy Council meeting which occurs locally once per month (usually 2 
Monday) and._lasts approximately 2 hours. We seek a commitment to serve on the Policy Council from November 2004 through 


October 2005. 


To apply: Please send a one-page letter explaining why you are interested and any relevant experience you would bring. Send letter 
as soon as possible by mail (to: Champlain Valley Head Start, PC Community Representative Recruitment, 431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, VT 05401), fax (802-658-0983) or e-mail bgonyea@cvoeo.org. 


PLEASE COME JOIN US AND MAKE A DIFFERENCE FOR 
THE CHILDREN, FAMILIES AND COMMUNITIES OF NORTHWEST VERMONT 
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Timothy Long 
Staff Writer 


What does it mean to hold a 
ticket to the Centennial Ball at St. 
Michael’s College? This event is 
much different from a typical for- 
mal dance event because it can 
only happen once in the history 
of St. Michael’s. 

Jennifer Cernosia’s office 
was selling tickets for the event, 
and while there is no exact figure 
of how many tickets were sold, it 
was around 400. Tickets cost 
$30. 

The event began at 7 p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 22. Shuttle buses 
left the Ryan parking lot at 6:15 
p.m. to get all the students there. 
Once at the Sheraton in South 
Burlington, students wandered 
into one of the first-floor ball- 
rooms to let the night of festivi- 
ties begin. 

The theme was “A Century 
Under the Stars,” and the ball- 
room was decorated elegantly in 
that style. President 
vanderHeyden and the president 
of the board of trustees gave 
introductions which were fol- 
lowed by dinner. 

A slide show was played 
showing St. Michael’s “over the 
ages.” 

Junior Michael St. Clair 
enjoyed seeing how St. Michael’s 
had evolved over the years. 

“It was really interesting to 
see a visual history of the school. 
It is funny to see how some of the 
locations have not _ really 
changed.” 

The culmination of the 
evening was when the Dave 
Grippo Funk Band took the stage 
and got the live music going. 
Many elegantly dressed students 
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A ball 100 years in the making 





St. Michael’s students dance the night away to the music of the Dave Grippo Funk Band on Friday, Oct. 22. 


and faculty danced into the night. 
“Tt was nice to see everyone 
dressed up at a formal outing 
instead of just a dance in Alliot,” 
said junior Taylor Piffath. The 
band continued playing, covering 
songs like “Billy Jean” and 
“Celebrate” with its own flair. 
The ball seemed to be a great 
success. It was a chance for stu- 





dents, administration and faculty 
to have a chance to socialize out- 
side of St. Michael’s. 

Planning for the Centennial 


Ball started three years ago when - 


the school had to reserve space at 
the Sheraton Hotel in South 


Burlington. The S.A. chose a 
Centennial Committee made up 
of students and faculty who were 
in charge of arranging the event. 


According to Matt Hajdun, 
the Centennial Ball was designed 
to be the “Highlight Student 
Event of the Centennial 
Celebration.” | Hajdun, along 
with Jamila Headley, Lesley 
Robinson and many others, made 
up the students who were in 
charge of the planning the ball. 

Hajdun said this event fit 
perfectly with the school’s plans 


St. Michael’s students enjoying their time at the Centennial Ball. 





Photos by Jim Whitman 


for the Centennial Celebration. 
“The administration wanted 
events for the community, for the 
faculty and staff, for the students 
and for the alumni and benefac- 
tors,’ he said. Once the event 
was planned, there was nothing 
else to do but wait for three years 
until the magical night was held. 
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Massage proves to relieve stress 


By Michael DeGrandpre 
Staff Writer 


Relaxation comes in differ- 
ent forms to different people, 
however, the experience of a pro- 
fessional massage is one that 
many students often overlook. 

Many people have had the 
quick pleasure of friends digging 


their fingers into shoulders and ' 


gradually working their way 
down to the lower back, continu- 
ing this pattern for six or seven 
cycles until the fingers begin to 
lock and get tired of the constant 
straining. 

What many don’t realize is 
the range of massages available 
right here in the Burlington area. 

Touchstone Healing Arts 
School of Massage professes “to 
provide the highest quality edu- 
cation to those entering or 
already practicing in the body- 
work field.” 

Massage curriculum in- 
cludes an’ education about the 
techniques of Swedish massage, 
trigger point therapy, deep-tissue 
massage and other means of deep 
physical and mental relaxation. 

“These are indeed changing 
times,” explained Mark Adams 
along with Niko Pruesse, co- 
founders of the Touchstone 
Healing Arts School. “With the 
increased level of dissatisfaction 
in mainstream approaches to 


“teatth “and wellness; more -and- 


more people are searching for 
alternatives.” 

Although some students 
enjoy a trip to the Ross/Tarrant 


In war on polio, mission not 


By Maithili Chitnavis 
Cavalier Daily 
(U. Virginia) 


The ancient Roman emperor 
Claudius was affected by it. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt cam- 
paigned for awareness of it. In 
1952, Jonas Salk discovered a 
vaccine for it. And by 1994, the 
Americas were declared to be 
free of it. So, surely the polio 
virus is not a concern anymore — 
or is it? 

In 1988, the World Health 
Assembly launched a worldwide 
goal to conquer the problem, and 
the Global Polio Eradication 
Initiative was born. 

According to the Sept. 23 
issue of The New England 
Journal of Medicine, the global 
effort has resulted in a significant 
decrease in the number of new 
cases of polio per day: from 
1,000 in 1988 to 3 in 2003. But 
the battle is not over. 

Six countries remain regions 
where the polio virus is endemic: 
Nigeria, India, Pakistan, Niger, 
Afghanistan and Egypt. Niger 
and Nigeria account for a large 
percentage of polio cases. But an 
even greater concern according to 
the journal is that in the past 12 
months, one of the three types of 
the virus — wild poliovirus — has 
spread to 12 African nations that 


sports complex to get in shape 
and to relieve stress, massage can 
offer many of the same benefits. 

Sophomore Monique 
Gagnon was treated to a spa 
weekend this summer, during a 
much needed break from her full- 
time summer job managing a 
driving range/ice cream stand. It 
included a stop in the massage 
room, where she said she felt like 
a new woman as her masseuse 
worked out the knots and relaxed 
her so she could return to work 
with a renewed feeling of energy. 

Sophomore Amy Fayne, a 
member of the St. Michael’s 


women’s. rugby team and former... 


highschool ice hockey player, 
recalls the massages she received 
from her mother, Karen Fayne, a 
licensed and practicing massage 


were previously declared polio- 
free. This virus has been geneti- 
cally traced to viruses in Nigeria, 
which accounts for 80 percent of 
the world's cases. Clearly, the 


polio virus is still a problem 


abroad, and the United States will 
have to face this problem some- 
where down the road if the virus 
is not eradicated soon. 

Although the number of 
cases of paralytic polio may be 
relatively low compared to the 
number of benign cases, Biology 
professor Elizabeth Machunis- 
Masuoka said, they are still sig- 
nificant and could be fatal. 
Without international efforts to 
eradicate the disease, she stated, 
polio could “very easily migrate 
back into the population.” 

Although children in the US 
are vaccinated against the polio 
virus as standard procedure, peo- 
ple who have been vaccinated 
may still be carriers for the dis- 
ease. Moreover, most people with 
polio do not know that they are 
infected in the’ first place, which 
makes the problem an even 
greater concern. 

As of Oct. 5, the World 
Health Organization reports that 
there have been 786 global cases 
of the polio virus this year. The 
disease, also known’ as 
poliomyelitis, is highly infectious 
and usually affects children under 





’ Photo by Jim Whitman 
A student getting a massage to relieve stress during her busy semester. 


therapist in Massachusetts. 

“My mom was basically the 
official masseuse for the entire 
hockey team,” Fayne said. 

Massages are an excellent 
source of increased focus and 
energy. “During the school year, 
my mom would give me facial 
massages every night before I 
would go to bed, and the next day 
I would feel much more focused 
and alert in school,” Fayne said. 

For students at St. Michael’s, 
beginning the path to relaxation 
and focus can be as easy as open- 
ing the Yellow Pages and looking 
under “Massage.” There are 
salons and spas. everywhere 
around the greater Burlington 
area, into Williston and beyond. 
A number of the same locations 
also specialize in massage thera- 


the age of three. The virus infects 
people by entering through the 
mouth and replicating in the 
intestines. Paralysis, the most 
recognizable sign of the disease, 
is the greatest concern resulting 
from infection. 

Although paralytic polio 
accounts for one in 200 cases of 
the polio disease, the numbers 
alone are enough to cause con- 
cern. Once the virus multiplies in 
the intestines, it can enter the 
blood and attack nerve cells, 
damaging muscle function and 
resulting in paralysis. An 
extremely dangerous form of 
polio known as bulbar polio can 
attack the nerve cells of the brain, 
causing difficulty in breathing 
and swallowing: This acute form 
of polio can be fatal without res- 
piratory intervention. Even 
though we don’t live in the 
1920s-1930s and see the devas- 
tating effects of the polio virus 
here in the US, there is no reason 
to believe that the problem does- 
n’t exist. Indeed, it is still a major 
problem, and vaccination efforts 
are the first step in eradication of 


polio. 
Of the two types of polio 
vaccinations, the inactivated 


polio vaccine (IPV) confers less 
immunity to the person than the 
oral polio vaccine (OPV) does. 
While the OPV protects against 


Py. 

The idea of a calm and relax- 
ing massage may sound wonder- 
ful to most, but there is one speed 
bump in the road ahead: cost. 
Burlington’s Stephen & Burns 
salon, with locations on Church 
Street and in Williston, offers 
personalized massages where the 
customer is given options of mas- 
sage ranging in price from $20 
for a simple 20-minute chair mas- 
sage, $40 for a half-hour massage 
and $60 for a full-hour massage. 
An hour and a half is also avail- 
able for $85. Other locations near 
campus include the Renaissance 
Body Massage and Day Spa in 
Essex, where massages cost $40 
for a half hour and $60 for a full 
hour. 

At the Touchstone Healing 
Arts School, massages are 
offered for $60 per hour or $90 
for 90 minutes by graduate stu- 
dents of the school on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 
In the spring, however, under- 
graduate students of the school 
offer massages for $25 for a half 
hour.. 

This could be the answer to 
sophomore’ Lauren Putnam's 
problems. 

“T have always wanted a 
massage. My ex-boyfriend used 
to try, but those were nothing 
compared to the experiences my 
friends tell me about,” Putnam 
said. “I just wish massages were 
cheaper then I would get them all 
the time.” 

Is it worth the money? 
Sitting relaxed in her dorm room, 


sophomore Jessi Eiras says it is 
worth it. “You get really, really 
relaxed,” Eiras said. “When I got 
done, I just felt so rejuvenated ... 
so uplifted.” 

Fayne warns that drinking 
water is essential to the post-mas- 
sage period. Students at the 
Touchstone Healing Arts School 
are taught the importance of com- 
pleting the massage correctly. 

Eiras’s favorite part of the 
massage process is the smell, she 
said. “The smell of eucalyptus 
filled the room. It was absolute 
relaxation.” 





If you go 
Touchstone Healing Arts 
School of Massage 

205 Dorset St., 

South Burlington 
658-7715 



















Stephen & Burns 
29 Church St., Burlington 
865-4766 


72 Helena Drive, Williston 
878-6413 


Renaissance Body Massage 
& Day Spa 

4 Kellogg Road., 

Essex Junction 

288-9090 


Massage Studio 
231 Maple St., 

Burlington 
660-7029 












yet accomplished 


all three types of polio virus, the 
IPV does not protect against wild 
polio virus.. And unlike the OPV, 
the IPV is given by injection and 
does not protect the intestinal 
tract. 

Today 23 African counties 
are taking action against polio. 
With continued cooperation from 
these central and western African 
countries, along with $200 mil- 
lion dollars in funding, the global 
campaign for the eradication of 
polio can regain its momentum. 
Starting this month and 
November of this year, these 
countries will hold national 
immunization days which will 
continue into 2005. 

The state’s Islamic governor, 
Ibrahim Shekarau, who was hesi- 
tant to reinstate vaccination at 
first, indicated that a “safe” batch 
of polio vaccines was to be 
imported from _ Indonesia. 
Although these regions have 
finally decided to cooperate with 
the global efforts by importing 
vaccinations from a_ fellow 
Islamic nation, the damage has 
already been done. The road to 
eradication of polio is certainly a 
bumpy one. Global health offi- 
cials have met with many unex- 
pected difficulties in the past few 
months, even though the possibil- 
ity to eradicate polio has existed 
for years. 


“You’ve seen the export of 
the disease [to other countries] 
again ... one country’s decision 
not to vaccinate the population 
does affect us,” Machunis- 
Masuoka said. She added that 
awareness and _ consideration 
among all nations were two 
important factors in battling the 
disease. 

The effort weakens, howev- 
er, with every rumor about the 
vaccine. In Somalia, a country 
suffering from political instabili- 
ty, the same rumors about the 
polio vaccine circulated. The 
WHO, which attempted to dis- 
courage people from believing 
the rumors about the polio vac- 
cine causing AIDS and being ‘un- 
Islamic’, realized the impact such 
rumors would have on its global 
efforts. Once the WHO recruited 
locals to put a stop to these 
rumors by word of mouth, the 
grassroots efforts paid off. In 
some instances, the locals shout- 
ed from the backs of vehicles to 
get the point across that polio 
vaccination would help, not hurt, 
their country — a perfect example 
of how seemingly insignificant 
local efforts contribute to global 
well-being. Now Somalia, as 
well as Congo, is a polio-free 
nation. 


—U-Wire 
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Vitamins supplement college students’ diets 


By Laura Bagby 
Staff Writer 


As students transition from 
home life to college independ- 
ence, they adapt new and many 
times unhealthy habits. 

“Unfortunately, with the 
stress of classes and busy 
lifestyles, students don’t always 
get the proper nutrients that they 
need,” said Candace Polzella, a 
nutritionist at the University of 
Vermont. 

“Students are eating new 
things and making different food 
choices. Time concerns, sched- 
ules and stress can all affect 
nutritional intake.” 

Taking a supplement can be 
helpful for students with or with- 
out unhealthy eating habits by 
providing the nutrients they don’t 
receive in food, Polzella said. 
While vitamins and minerals do 
not provide energy like a calorie 
does, they help to boost energy 
metabolism and regulate cell 
function, which are essential for 
healthy living. 

Polzella said many students 





Photo by Raina Jensen 
Multivitamins such as zinc and 
vitamin C can be taken as supple- 
ments for a lack of nutrients in 
meals. 


do not sit down and eat satisfying 
meals. When they are short on 
time they will grab food based on 
convienence. Most times con- 
vienent foods, such as pizza, 
hamburgers, or candy are not 
healthy. 

“Tf I want to snack on some- 
thing or get something quick,” 


said Claire Donnelly, a first-year 
student, “I usually can’t find any- 
thing healthy, so I go to a vending 
machine or Alliot.” 

Donnelly said she tries to eat 
healthy foods in Alliot, but they 
usually aren’t appetizing, so she 
lives off of pizza, cereal and ham- 
burgers. She thinks that her food 
choices are affecting her motiva- 
tion and moods, making her feel 
“gross.” 

Sophomore Matt O’Reilly 
said he rarely eats healthy and is 
never on a regular schedule. 

“T eat dinner every night,” he 
said, “but otherwise it is mix and 
match.” 

Polzella recommends a daily 
multivitamin for students like 
O’Reilly, who do not have the 
time to consume a balanced diet 
and don’t take numerous supple- 
ments. 

“IT take a multivitamin 
because you don’t have to think 
about it,” said Ben Sarno, a sen- 
ior who has been taking Centrum 
One A Day since high school. “It 
is convienent. You can take it 
with lunch and there you go.” 


Sarno said he tries to prepare 
healthful meals, but a multivita- 
min is a good way to supplement 
the nutrients that his meals lack. 

While a multivitamin may be 
quick and easy, many students 
are not taking them, Donnelly 
said. 

“T think that vitamins are a 
waste of money,” she said. “They 
are expensive and you can eat 
food with vitamins in it. What’s 
the point? It is just another thing 
that you have to do in the morn- 
ing.” 

While some supplements can 
be too expensive for a student on 
a budget, there are cheaper 
options. The Web site drug- 
store.com sells a 180-tablet bottle 
of Centrum Multivitamin and 
Multimineral tablets for $12.99 
and a bottle of 100 tablets of Rite 
Aid Whole Source Multivitamins 
for $5.99. 

Although a multivitamin 
does serve as a good supplement 
for diets lacking nutrition, 
Polzella said that students should 
not look to supplements as a 
replacement for proper nutrition. 


“It is important to remember 
that supplements are supposed to 
do just that, supplement,” she 
said. “They are not meant to be a 
substitute for healthy eating.” 

Polzella also recommends 
that students take precautions 
when selecting a supplement. 
There is no need to consume 
more than 100 percent recom- 
mended dietary allowance as 
judged by the National Institute 
of Medicines Food and Nutrition 
Board, and consuming too much 
of a vitamin or mineral can be 
toxic. The Food and Nutrition 
Board has developed a Tolerable 
Upper Intake Level, which is the » 
highest level of a nutrient that can 
be ingested without damaging 
health. 

“Maybe this is a wake-up 
call and I should start taking vita- 
mins,” O’Reilly said. “Maybe:I 
would be in better moods if my 
body was getting the nutrients 
that it needed and was running 
properly. It would affect every- 
thing, even the way that I look at 
the world.” 





Students struggle to stay awake in class 


By Jean Stevens 
Daily Orange 
(Syracuse U.) 


Public Enemy puts Shira 
Savada to sleep — but only when it 
plays while she’s in class. When her 
abnormal psychology professor at 
Syracuse University played the 
group’s music mid-lecture last week, 
the senior magazine journalism and 
psychology major tried futilely to 
wrench her eyelids open. But as she 
and many other students do in at 
least one class a week — usually 
during a large lecture course — she 
took a micro-nap. 

“1 didn’t realize I’d fallen 
asleep,” Savada said. “How do you 
fall asleep when your professor is 
playing rap music?” 

While most students claim their 
struggle to stay awake in class 
begins with the opening credits of an 
in-class movie or 90-minute lecture, 
most blame their near-narcolepsy on 
sleep deprivation from all-night 
studying, partying or wasting time 
with 2 a.m. reruns. And it can only 
get worse this month, as all-night 
studying for midterms and the 
increasingly dark, cold weather may 
make sleeping patterns even more 
irregular. 

To cope, some strategize their 
nap time, while others try everything 
they can to resist sleep — including 
tapping, pinching, chewing gum, 
reading the newspaper, scribbling or 
trying not to blink. “I feel guilty,” 
Savada said. “If I’m there and made 
the effort, I’d rather stay awake.” 
While some professors won’t hesi- 
tate to kick out offenders, most 
believe they have no real reason to 
do so. Students have the right to 
sleep if they want — even if it is 
rude — and kicking them out serves 
little purpose other than embarrass- 
ment, said Scott Strickland, a history 
professor. A professor doesn’t know 
what a student’s personal situation 


is, Strickland said, and can’t judge 
his or her reasons for sleeping. 

“My philosophy is that students 
have made a decision,” said Steven 
Blusk, a professor in the physics 
department, “and apparently stayed 
up and didn’t get enough sleep. And 
I respect that decision.” 

In Blusk’s large lecture for his 
Science for the 21st Century course, 
he regularly sees students falling 
asleep and, while he thinks it’s rude, 
he reasons that sleepers are not dis- 
turbing other students — they are 
only hurting themselves. 

“T usually look for the deer in 
the headlights look,” Blusk said. 

On their quest for attentive 
behavior, many resort to the fool- 
proof drug of choice: caffeine. On a 
trip to the Schine Student Center 
anytime before noon Monday 
through Thursday, it’s impossible to 
miss the line streaming out of the 
food court beginning at the Dunkin’ 
Donuts counter. The larger and more 
caffeinated the drink, it seems, the 
better. 

Many students ask the employ- 
ees which drinks contain the most 
caffeine, and add sugar on top of the 
sugar already mixed in — some- 
times up to 10 packets. 

“We just worry about them.” 
Mike Penna, a senior musical theater 
major, said he doesn’t even try to 
stay awake. If the class is boring, or 
if he had a late rehearsal the night 
before, he has no problem taking a 
short nap. Like some other students, 
he prefers to tackle the sleeping situ- 
ation by planning each semester’s 
schedule based on the basic tenets of 
avoiding any class prior to 10 a.m. or 
between the hours of 1 p.m. and 3 
p-m., following the lunch-induced 
drowsiness. 

“Between | and 3, I’m falling 
asleep,” Penna said, as he waited for 
his | p.m. Modern American History 
lecture to begin. “Like in this one.” 


have the upper hand in planning the 
best schedule to avoid in-class nap 
time. Because they have more flexi- 
bility in selecting courses, they can 
register for classes at times when 
they are most awake. But freshmen, 
who frequently cannot choose their 
schedules and get stuck in 8 a.m. 
classes, seem much more familiar 
with falling asleep. 

Students who continuously fall 
asleep in class are most likely not 
getting their required amount of 
sleep at night. Whenever the sleep 


cycle and internal circadian rhythms _ 


are thrown off, they will become 
sleep deprived and may sleep in 
class, said James Jacobs, director of 
Health Services. 

“The bottom line is, are you 
sleeping or not sleeping?” Jacobs 
said. 

For whatever reasons, students 
are staying up until 2 a.m. or later, 
working, procrastinating, instant 
messaging or hanging out with 
friends, Jacobs said. If they have 
class before noon, they can barely 
get their needed eight hours. 

The annoying act of falling into 
—and fighting — sleep during class 
can be blamed on biology. When the 
urge to sleep hits, it’s based on the 
conflict between the cognitive need 
to stay awake and pay attention and 
the physical need to sleep, Jacobs 
said. 

Thus, students have fallen into a 
vicious cycle. When they stay up too 
late, they fall asleep in class and 
most likely take a nap later in the 
day, missing prime homework and 
study time, Jacobs said. 

“There’s only 24 hours in a 
day,” Jacobs said, “and sometimes 
sleep seems like a cop-out.” 


—U-Wire 


Upperclassmen such as Penna may, 


Eating well for body 


can be easy on wallet 


By Erica Dahl 
Iowa State Daily 
 “(lowa State U.) 


The notion that eating healthy is too expensive may 
be to blame when it comes to the food choices of college 
students, but a few simple tips can help to cut grocery 
costs for the health-conscious. 

“Honestly,” said Rochelle Nesbit, a senior dietetics 
major, “to be more healthful, it costs more.” A lot of col- 
lege students’ fall into the cheap carb craze — microwave 
noodles for every meal during the week and cheap beer on 
the weekends — instead of following the Food Guide 
Pyramid. 

“College students tend to eat a lot of processed food,” 
said Amber Hamman, a registered dietitian. 

“Processed foods like chips and cookies contain trans 
fats that should be limited.” Healthy food may be expen- 
sive, but there are ways to cut costs. 

A good cheap food choice is frozen vegetables, 
because they can be purchased in bulk and they can be 
kept longer. They also contain the same nutrient value as 
fresh vegetables, Hamman said. Fruits and vegetables are 
essential to a healthy diet, but many students don’t buy 
produce because it spoils quickly, and they waste money 
if they have to throw it out. 

Hamman said fresh fruit should be bought only in 
small amounts — only what can be eaten in a few days —. 
so it doesn’t have to be thrown out. 

On-campus students have access to relatively inex- 
pensive produce. In many vending machines or on-cam- 
pus convenience stores, an apple, orange or banana costs 
about 75 cents. 

Cutting back on meat consumption can also cut gro- 
cery costs because proteins like beans are more afford- 
able, Nesbit said. She said students should focus on eating 
whole grains, fruits, vegetables, dairy products, meats and 
nuts. 

“You don’t need as much meat as you think,” Nesbit 
said. “You can find protein in other sources, such as nuts 
and beans.” 

Many healthy foods can be found for lower prices 
without a brand name. Dan Citti, a junior in mechanical 
engineering, buys generic foods to save money. 

“T am mainly looking to save money when r buy gro- 
ceries,” he said. 


—U-Wire 
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The return of the meatheads 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Outdoors Editor 


In 2001, Meathead Films 
released it’s first ski movie, 
“Natural Force.” In three short 
years, Meathead Films has 
proven that in the long run, hard 
work really does pay off. 

The company, which focuses 
on East Coast skiing, produced 
two movies this year, “Schooled” 
and “Epoch.” 

“Based on feedback from 
our previous films, we started to 
focus more on what the athletes 
wanted and made the movies 
more personal,” said Geoff 
McDonald, the producer of the 
company. 

In the opening line of 
_ “Schooled,” Christopher James, 
known as Rooster, the main pho- 
tographer and marketing director 
for Meathead Films, said, “If 
there’s one thing I’ve learned in 
all my years at school, it’s that 
good things don’t come easy. 
Whether you’re a backcountry 
diehard or a new-school freerider, 
all East Coast skiers know well 
the small rewards that come from 
hiking to your secret stash.” 

From Stowe to the Chic 
Choc Mountains in the Gaspe 
region of Quebec, nine skiers 
revel in the untouched powder of 
the East Coast backcountry. 

In Skiing magazine’s’ first 
issue of the year, Meathead Films 
was rewarded with having an 
article written about the compa- 


Long 


By Mary Kohut 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s sophomores 
Tyler Adkins and Arthur “Arm” 
Miller hiked all but the final 10 
miles of the 270-mile Vermont 
Long Trail this summer. 

It was along the Green 
Mountain ridgeline trail that the 
two hit highs and lows: lunch on 
a 600-foot cliff, a chance break- 
fast with former Phish guitarist 
Jeff Hartswick, hiking in thunder 
and lightning storms, and occa- 
sionally walking in circles. 

“Arm lost the couscous, so 
we had to eat the cheese for din- 
ner,” wrote Adkins in his trip 
journal. On day three of a 20-day 
trek, Adkins was already learning 
to improvise. It would be another 
six days before the next food 
ration, where Adkins and Miller 
would replenish their supply. 

The Long Trail, stretching 
from the Vermont/Massachusetts 
border to Canada, is the oldest 
long-distance trail in the United 
States, according to the Green 
Mountain Club (GMC). 

The. GMC is a nonprofit 
organization that works to main- 
tain and secure the trail so that 
hiking enthusiasts like Adkins 
and Miller can enjoy the terrain. 

The Long Trail is divided 
into 14 sections. Each section has 





ny. 

“Skiing magazine’s distribu- 
tion is huge. It’s a great way for 
our name to get out to a lot more 
people,” McDonald said. “It was 
a huge confidence booster,” 
James added. 

This year, Meathead Films 
acquired 10-plus sponsors for its 
production, which is more than it 
has ever had before. Some 
include Skiershop out of Stowe, 
DNA, Backcountry Access, 
Detroit Coffee, Tyrolia, Kombi, 
Head, Backcountry magazine and 

Acadia Mountain Guides. - 

“There are so many levels of 
sponsorship. It involves endless 
hours of e-mailing and phone 


-@ 
Trail: 
@ 
an organization through the 
GMC.. 

“The groups are part social, 
part educational, and part organi- 
zational with workdays and out- 
ings,” said Arthur Goldsweig, the 
GMC director of finance. “Some 
projects can take two to three 
years to organize and execute.” 

Many college students 
choose to work on the GMC’s 
summer trail crews, working five 
days per week and getting paid. 
Goldsweig urges anyone who 
enjoys hiking the Long Trail to 
join the Green Mountain Club 
because of the many benefits. 

The trail was built between 
1910 and 1930 by GMC founder 
James P. Taylor. Taylor wanted 
the Vermont mountains to 
become a larger part of people’s 
lives. Though the length has not 
changed, various shelters and 
side trials have come and gone, in 
part due to the GMC. 

The GMC buys land through 
bids from private people. The 
land is given to the state estab- 
lishing an easement, which gives 
the public permission to walk 
through state property. People 
who privately own parts of the 
Long Trail can revoke the public 
privileges at any time. The GMC 
works to maintain good relations 
with private land owners, 
Goldsweig explained. 


calls,” James said. In addition, 
Meathead Films made a media kit 
this year, which is sent out to dif- 
ferent sponsors, James said. 

Kristian Geissler, a senior at 
St. Michael’s, is a meathead. Last 
year he made his debut in 
“Elevated.” Unfortunately, soon 
after the film was done, Geissler 
was involved in a mountain bike 
accident, which resulted in a bro- 
ken femur. More disappointing 
for Geissler is that he hasn’t been 
able to ski since the accident. 

“Tt was really dissappointing 


_ because Meathead Films-got to 


go on wicked good trips this year 
to film and I couldn’t,” Geissler 
said. 





Photo by Christopher James 
This shot is from Meathead Films’ new movie “Epoch,” as the guys were hiking up Mount Mansfield. 


This winter, Meathead Films 
also made “Epoch,” a documen- 
tary about the five highest peaks 
in the Northeast, the history of 
the mountains, and the beginning 
of skiing in America. 

“It’s completely different 
than anyone’s ever done before,” 
McDonald said. 

The five mountains featured 
in the film are Mount Greylock, 
Mass., Mount Washington, N.H., 
Mount Marcy, N.Y., Mount 
Mansfield, Vt. and Katahdin, 
Maine. 

“Epoch” is a huge step ‘for 
Meathead Films because we have 
never produced a documentary 
before, James said. 


Tour Information 





What: Premier of 

“Schooled” 

When: Oct. 28 

Where: Campus Center 

Theater at UVM 

Time: Doors open at 7 p.m., 
show begins shortly after 

Cost: FREE, but bring money | 
for raffle tickets ($2 each) 
Prizes: Head Mad Trix Mojo / 
skis, BCA hydration back- 

pack, Mad River Glen sea- 

son pass, Jay Peak season 

pass and more 

What about Epoch? 

Premier date will be some- 

time in early November at 

the Campus Center Theater 

at UVM 

For more information about 
tour dates, times, and the 
Meatheads, check out: 
www.meatheadfilms.com 











“We had to plan way head of 
time,” James said about going to 
the different mountains. “It was a 
process and a half.” 

This year, producing more 
personalized ski films, Meathead 
Films hopes that “Epoch” will 
appeal to a broader audience. 

“We have started to base our 
movies on location rather than 
the athletes,” James said. 

Geissler, who is anxious to 
get back on skis and reunite with 
his meatheads, said, “Expect to 
witness skiing that you thought 
never existed.” 


It’s not just a beer 


I felt so alive, man 
against nature. 
Lightning was crashing 
all around me, but I 
didn’t care. I was 
laughing, singing, and 
swearing at the storm... 


— Tyler Adkins 

sophomore 
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The GMC has roughly 9,000 
voting, or adult “members, 


Goldsweig said. “We’re very 
much a volunteer-driven organi- 
zation.” 

Aside from the 12 staff 
members, volunteers (members 
and nonmembers) participate in 
financing, trail maintenance and 
education. The GMC requires 
roughly $1 million annually; 
much of which can come from 
members . and volunteers, 
Goldsweig said. 

Goldsweig, who has hiked 
around the world including the 
mountains of Peru and Nepal, 
called the Long Trail “an impor- 
tant resource for Vermont.” It 
helps the Vermont economy with 
visitors from all over the globe, 


he said. 

Adkins, also a St. Michael’s 
wilderness leader, can attest to 
the rugged task of becoming an 
end-to-ender. With days of rain, 
mileage ranging from two to 18 
miles per day, and the repetitive 
schedule — wake, hike, and sleep 
— Adkins experienced highs and 
lows. 

“T did the 3.5 miles to the 
camp from its summit in exactly 
one hour. It was the best hour of 
my life,” Adkins wrote after one 
of the final days. “I felt so alive, 
man against nature. Lightning 
was crashing all around me, but I 
didn’t care. I was laughing, 
singing, and swearing at the 
storm while having the only 
shower I’ve gotten in a while.” 

Adkins was able to use his 
wilderness training throughout 
his trek on the trail. 

“The Wilderness Program at 
St. Michael’s uses the Long Trail 
section between Journey’s End 
and Hazens Notch annually for 
wilderness orientations,” said 
Mark Oldmixon, the assistant 
director of the Wilderness Pro- 
gram. 

The Wilderness Program 
prepares students for day hikes 
and overnight trips. Education 
during both experiences coin- 
cides with the GMC practices. 

“Leave no trace,” or. LNT, 


ethics are a main focus for day 
and evening hikes. LNT ethics 
are basic trail guidelines for hik- 
ers, aimed at keeping the trail 
intact. Group size, an aspect of 
LNT, is high on the list for the 
Wilderness Program, Oldmixon 
said. Hiking trips are kept to 
eight to 10 students to reduce the 


impact of humans on the environ- 


ment. 

Adkins used both his 
Wilderness Program leader expe- 
rience and time spent with 
Outward Bound, an outdoor 
excursion leadership company, to 
aid him on the Long Trail. In 
addition, he spent the summer 
working with the Appalachian 
Mountain Club cooking, 
groundskeeping, and hiking at 
least once a month. 

“T like being out in the 
woods, where nothing else mat- 
ters,” Adkins said. “You focus on 
the basics of survival — food, fuel, 
water, and clothing — not foreign 
relations and news,” he said. 

With continued support from 
the GMC, hiking in Vermont has 
the potential to remain intact. 

“We want 100 percent of the 
Long Trail to be available to the 
public forever,” Goldsweig said. 
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Hibernation should not be an option this fall 


saving time will begin. For 

some of us, that means we get 
that extra hour of sleep we’ve 
been missing since the spring. 
The extra hour of sleep that many 
of us crave after late nights 
studying for exams or hanging 
out with our roommates. 

For the rest of us, it’s a 
reminder that the sun will be set- 
ting an hour earlier than usual. 
By 4 p.m. we’ll be stuck in our 
dorm rooms or townhouses 
because it’s too dark to stay out- 
side. 

My first year, I didn’t realize 
how much of an issue this was 
until I found myself curled up in 
my bed most of the day. I found 
myself sad with a bad case of the 
blues. I didn’t want to go out, I 
was eating more than usual and | 
didn’t have the energy to do any 


I: just a few days, daylight- 








Global symposium, St. 
‘Michael’s College hosts a Global 
Symposium with Robert B. 
Reich, former U.S. secretary of 
labor, to speak on “The Global 
Economy and Vermont” in Ross 
Sports Center at 2:30 p.m. 


Peace activist. St. Michael’s 
College Hispanic Heritage month 
presents Mirian Olivas Jarquin, 
activist in Nicaragua, to speak on 
“Witness for Peace in Nicaragua” 
in St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell 
Room at 3 p.m. 


Halloween horror. The 
Champlain Valley Exposition 
hosts John Coon’s Carnival of 
Horror for three straight nights. 
Tickets cost $10. Shows run con- 
tinuously starting at 6:30 p.m. 
until 10:30 p.m. 


Political. movie. The College 
Democrats sponsor Michael 
Moore’s movie “Fahrenheit 9- 
11,” in the Cashman Great Room 
at 7:30 p.m. 


Drums. Nectar’s welcomes 
Amandla, a drummer for the 
group Ween. The music will start 
at 9:30 p.m. 21+ 


22 
Friday 


Blue’s rock. Nectar’s welcomes 
Blues for Breakfast, a rock band 
made up of Burlington musi- 
cians. The show starts at 9:30 
p.m. 21+ 


Food drive. Club Metronome 
hosts Seth Yacovone Band in a 
Halloween bash along with a 
nonperishable food drive at the 
concert. All food collected will 
benefit Chittenden’s Emergency 
Food Shelf in Burlington. 


of my homework or relax with 
friends. 

Seasonal depression or the 
“winter blues” affects about 10 to 
20 percent of the U.S. population, 
(www.clevelandclinic.com). 
Unfortunately for St. Mike’s stu- 
dents, we may experience it more 
than those 
lucky to live 
in the South. 

ine me 
are several 
ways for all 
of us to beat 
seasonal 





depression 

when the 

— sun sets ear- 
Lindsey lier and we 
Shumway start to feel 


sad that the 
heat of the 
summer has gone away until 


May. 

= Turn on lots of lights. 
When the sun goes down earlier, 
it’s better to have lots of light in 
your room. It will help you resist 
the urge to lie around in the dark 
all day. Buy a few more lights or 
keep the blinds open during the 
limited hours of sunshine. 

m Take advantage of the sun 
while it’s out for those few pre- 
cious hours every day. Go for a 
walk around campus or down by 
the lake. Go to a harvest stand 
and enjoy the fresh fruits and 
vegetables of fall or even go 
apple picking. Go down to 
Church Street and spend some 
money on new clothes or a warm 
cup of coffee or hot chocolate. 
Once that winter chill hits the air 
and the snow starts to fall, try 
snowboarding or skiing. 
Anything you can do to get out- 


CALENDAR 


side can help the onset of those 
seasonal depression. 
= Resist the temptation to 


hibernate in your bed as soon as — 


the sun goes down. Do something 
new. Try the challenge and 
excitement of raquetball, carve a 
pumpkin, get involved in a new 
activity or bundle up in your win- 
ter hat and gloves and throw a 
Frisbee around. If anything, it’ll 
at least remind you of the lazy 
days of summer. 

m= Put on those gym shorts 
and beat those extra few pounds 
you’ve put on since the begin- 
ning of school. Not only will you 
feel better about yourself, it’s a 
great time to get moving. 

m Make plans with your 
friends. It might sound simple, 
but when it gets cold, people are 
more likely to hole up in their 
rooms and watch movies by 


An adult fairytale about love, ‘Savage Nursery’ 


Photo courtesy of the Flynn Center 


The Flynn Center hosts the theater production of “Savage Nursery,” an adult puppet fairy tale with no 
words that revolves around how identity is shaped from lost love. Tickets cost $16 for students, $20 for 
adults. The production takes the stage in the FlynnSpace on Oct. 29 and 30 at 8 p.m. 


30 
Saturday 


Tibet festival. UVM hosts a 
Tibet Festival including music, 
food, dancing and crafts at 
Memorial Auditorium in 
Burlington. Performances are at 
12:30 to 1:30 p.m. and 2:30 to 
3:30 p.m. 


Theatre. The last production of 
“JB,” a story about love, suffer- 
ing and enduring faith will be in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 7 p.m. 


Country rock. Club Metronome 
welcomes Joseph Arthur to per- 
form in the early show at 7 p.m 


Jazz pop. Nectar’s hosts The 
Samples, a band that has _ per- 
formed on the Tonight Show and 
at the H.O.R.D.E_ Festival. 
Tickets cost $11. The show starts 
at 9 p.m. 21+ 





Sunday 


Halloween party. The Shelburne 
Museum hosts a Halloween party 
with trick-or-treating, storytelling 
and games that are fun for adults 
too. 


] 
Monday 


College history. St. Michael’s 
College Centennial Celebration 
presents archival photos docu- 
menting college history. Photos 
on display in McCarthy Arts 
Center Gallery. The photos are on 
display through the month. 


St. Michel exhibit. St. Michael’s 
College presents a Mont St. 
Michel exhibit, including books, 
photos and paintings in the 


Durick Library main floor. Runs 
through Dec. 17. 


Election eve movie. Nectar’s 
presents a free screening of 


themselves. Make dinner with 
your roommates, go out on the 
town or watch television togeth- 
er. 

= Don’t forget your clothes! 
Take a shower, get dressed in 
normal clothes and go to your 
classes. You’re going to want to 
roll out of bed just before class 
and put on your favorite pair of 
sweats, but resist the temptation. 

There are so many things 
you can do to beat those blues. If 
worse comes to worse, there’s 
always the option of putting on 
your pajamas and hibernating in 
your room until P-Day, but I 
wouldn’t reccommend it! 


Contact Lindsey Shumway at 
Ishumway @ smcvt.edu 


Michael Moore’s movie 
“Fahrenheit 9-11” at 7 p.m. 


ys, 


aera 


Tuesday 
Don’t forget to vote! 


Election party. Club Metronome 
hosts the live music of many 
bands and a screening of the elec- 
tions during primetime. 


Hip hop. Nectar’s welcomes the 
hip-hop lyrics of Buck 65. 
Tickets cost $9. The show starts 
at 9 p.m. 21+ 

+ 

ke, 


Wednesday 

Opera. The Flynn MainStage 
presents “La Traviata,” based on 
a doomed love affair. Tickets 


start at $30. The show starts at 
7:30 p.m. 


Reggae. Nectar’s welcomes the 
tunes of ZOX, a Rhode Island 
based quartet. The show starts at 
9:30 p.m. 21+ 


RIBENCRANTZ 
GUILDEISTER 


RL DEAD 


Photo courtesy of the Flynn Center 


The Flynn MainStage 


hosts 


“Rosencrantz and 


Guildenstern Are Dead,” a play based on Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet.” Tickets start at $23. The show is at 6:30 p.m. 


Oct. 29. 
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The Red Sox victory, a time to remember 


ollege is.a place where you’re 
e to make life-long 

friends. It’s a place you want to 
look back on and tell your kids that you 
had the time of your life. What about 
the friends you met while getting beers 
sprayed on you and chanting “A-Rod 
_ sucks” in the Quad 
after a Sox playoff 
win? 

In 15 years we 
probably won’t 
remember that first- 
year’s name we 
were hugging after 
the Sox won Game 


ofhiler 
x 


7, but we will 
remember the look 

: Haven 
on everyone’s faces Quinn 


as beers rained 
down on us and 
people climbed the light pole. These are 
the important memories, the memories 
true fans will always keep close to their 
hearts. 

We will not remember the sleepless 
nights of last October or the girl we 
hooked up who looked like Helen of 
Troy. We will remember the feeling of 
this October and the meaning of 
“Who’s your papi?” 2 

We are the truest of fans. Yankee 
fans think being a fan is watching some 
games and wearing a N.Y. hat every- 

_where. Yankee fans don’t know heart- 
break. They don’t understand what we 
feel every year and they will never 
understand what baseball means to us. 

What’s with Yankee fans thinking 
they’re better than us? Is it because they 
have no soul? Is it be-cause you jumped 
on the bandwagon as a kid because they 


In love with that little 


EEP! BEEP! BEEP! I vault out 
B of the top bunk, my feet slipping 

out from under me, and find 
myself face first on the grungy dorm 
carpet. ; 

Grunting in frustration, | make my 
way to the box of doom to shut off the 
hellish noise. 
Seizing the box, 
which continues to 
taunt me, I rip the 
cord from the out- 
let and fling it 
across the room. 
After hitting the 
opposite wall with 


COLUMNIST 





a satisfying 
“crack!” the clock FR 

‘ mberly 
slides onto the Bookless 


carpet, its raucous 
noise silenced. 
The dreaded nuisance of which I 
speak? The alarm clock. As college stu- 
dents I am sure all of you have experi- 
enced its wrath. What many of you fail 
to realize, however, is that.the alarm 
clock is clever and deceitful. The other 
day, my temperamental alarm decided 
to sound its distress at 7 in the morning, 
jarring me from my sleep. After con- 
sulting my roommate’s computer and 
discovering it was, in fact, only 5 in the 
morning, I harshly berated my clock. 
“Blasted alarm clock! I will SILENCE 
you one day!” However, it stared inno- 
cently back at me, its red numbers glar- 
ing angrily, and informed me I’d done 
something wrong. Sure enough, the 
clock has made this my fault — I had 
input the wrong time. 


be eee ee 





&& 

My children will be in 
Red Sox paraphernalia 
the second they are 
born. If they even think 
of switching sides, I 
will disown them 

immediately. 
77 


won a lot? Bill Simmons said it best, 
“It’s like rooting for the house in black- 
jack.” 

My children will be in Red Sox 
paraphernalia the second they are born. 
If they even think of switching sides, I 
will disown them immediately. Bed- 
time stories will include precious mem- 
ories of their father being sprayed by a 
fire extinguisher by a friend in the 
Quad. Lullabies will go something like, 
“T saw a girl, she waved hi, I said go die, 
because she was a Yankee fan.” 
Associating with any Yankee fan during 
the playoffs will be an automatic loss of 
allowance and Playstation. 

You can define your friends by the 
people you talk to all the time, but when 
our boys get that third out in the ninth 


inning and 20 seconds later you’re sur- — 


rounded by hundreds of kids yelling, 
“Yankees suck!” in the middle of 
Vermont, that’s true friendship. 


~ During these seven gut-wrenching - 


If you think about it, this white box 
is quite pretentious. How dare it wake 
up a student who needs at least 10 hours 
of sleep’ before that requirement has 
been met? The audacity of the alarm 
clock! 

The clock exerts little energy dur- 
ing the day, simply sitting and sleeping, 
its one job being to rouse you from your 
slumber at the most inopportune times. 
Like a whiny child who will do any- 
thing to get your attention, it constantly 
acts up. Some days it becomes lethar- 
gic and forgets to wake me up at all. At 
times like these I warn the clock, “If 
you forget one more time, just ONCE 
more, I swear you will find yourself 
buried in the trash!” My threats are 
empty though, because I have come to 
realize how utterly dependent I am on 
its power to draw me out of even my 
most sound sleep. 

How is it that I have come to rely 
on this object to such a degree? It has 
more control of my waking and sleep- 
ing hours than I do. The only weapon 
which it responds to is removal of its 
food source. Many times I am fright- 
ened to do this, however, for fear the 
clock will seek vengeance when it once 
again receives electrical sustenance. It 
has before. 

One dark, eerie night, chilled to 
the bone, I found myself being drawn to 
three glowing digits glaring through the 
night. It chanted, “2:05,” “2:05.” 
Tearing my gaze from this sight — it 
was, after all, a Sunday night and I had 
a full week of classes ahead of me — I 
stared out the window. This did no 





games against the Yanks, I found 
myself telling people I never met before 
to drop dead because they were wearing 
a N.Y. shirt. I would go out of my way 
to give a high five to that kid who sits in 
the library 24-7 because he had a 
Boston hat on. If you’re not a fan then 
you wouldn’t understand. 

After we lost a tough one in Game 
3, I decided I needed to change my 
game-watching routine if we were 
going to have the greatest comeback 
ever. So for the next four games I sat in 
the same spot on my futon, watched the 
game with the same people and 
watched in complete soberness. These 


‘games stress me out so much, the 


thought of alcohol is a distant second to 
anything. Once again, if you’re not a 
fan, you won’t understand. 

But as the fire in the tree slowly 
faded away and fireworks came to a 
halt, the cheers about how much of a 
loser A-Rod and Jeter are continued. I 
think I actually saw a security guard 
mumble — Jeter does something to A- 
Rod. The only thing wrong with what 
happened last week was the fact that we 
had to go to school. Well, joke’s on 
them. I took a personal day because of 
the lack of sleep I encountered during 
the series. These Sox- Yankees series are 
something special. They mean more to 
me than anything and after four years 
and a lot of my parents’ money, I will be 
sad not to be able to rush the Quad like 
a maniac, spray beers on first-years and 
hug kids I will never remember. 


Contact Haven Quinn at hquinn@ 
smcevt.edu 


Sh eee lett 


white box 


good, though, and my compulsion to 
glance back at my tormentor overcame 
me. After watching the hours tick away 
minute by minute, entranced by the ter- 
rible glowing lights, sleep finally came 
to my rescue. _ 

This morning was the same as 
every other morning as I once again fell 
out of my bunk to shut off the clock 
before my roommate became frustrated 
and silenced its tirade. However, I think” 
I will try a new tactic with my enemy 
and offer this as a suggestion to other 
frustrated victims. 

I am trying to befriend my clock. 
Maybe all it needs is some tender loving 
care and respect. A simple good morn- 
ing and light tap to shut it off, instead of 
a curse and thump on the head. I hope 
my plan works. I am sick of buying new 
alarm clocks after the others meet their 
demise at the hands of a certain sleep- 
deprived individual. 


Contact Kimberly Bookless at kbook- 
less@smcvt.edu 


Have something to say? 
Want your voice heard 
around campus? 
Write a column! 


Contact Lindsey Shumway at 
ishumway@smcvt.edu 


The unsung heroes 


ecently I was walking past a trash bin on 
Rem and looked down at the ground 

where there was a blanket of toilet 
paper, newspaper and two used condoms. I 
thought to myself, “That is disgusting. You 
wouldn’t see me pick that up in a million 
years.” 

It was at this point that I began to think 
about who would be respon- 
sible for cleaning up after 
the mess that was so care- 
lessly made. It didn’t take 
long before I remembered a 
few weeks earlier when | 
watched as a_ college 
employee bent over the gar- 
den in front of Canterbury 
Hall. Like a child picking 
blueberries, he picked ciga- 
rette butts and placed them 
in the white pail hanging 
from his forearm. Almost 45 : 
minutes later, | again passed by Canterbury and 
observed the same employee in the parking lot 
near the building, picking up trash and more 
butts. 

Watching the employee and being repulsed 
by the wet, condom-draped trash made me think 
about all the people around campus who work 
hard every day to make sure that our campus is 
a livable and workable environment. 

When was the last time you stopped and 
exchanged more than a “Hi” with the people 
who vacuum the halls of your dorm or clean the 
beer-drenched steps leading in and out of your 
dorm? 

For the past year, I have served my work- 
study in Admissions. Recently I noticed that the 
office was looking particularly clean and | 
asked my boss, Carol, when the office gets 
cleaned. I knew it wasn’t during open hours and 
not in the evening. So when do they do it? 

As the student population winds down for 
bed each weeknight, that’s when the magic hap- 
pens all over campus. The work shifts begin 
around midnight and go until 4 or 5 in the morn- 
ing. Have you ever driven by Founders after 
midnight on a week night? Look on the first 
floor and you’ll understand what I’m talking 
about. Night after night these men and women 
clean up after us, and we know little to nothing 
about them. 

Last year I was a frequent visitor to the first 
floor of Lyons, and every morning, as I would 
go pick up one of my friends to walk to class, | 
would be greeted by the friendly voice of a 
petite woman. The only other thing I know 
about her is that she sings quietly to herself 
while vacuuming and IJ have yet to see anything 
but a warm, friendly face on her. 

Perhaps once a week, she and I would greet 
each other and engage in a brisk dialogue, but 
nothing more. 

Returning to campus this year as a sopho- 
more, I was pleasantly surprised when the same 
woman recognized me as I passed her again in 
Lyons. She was vacuuming away, singing 
sweetly to herself. As I passed, she waved and 
said “hello” in her usual way, bringing a smile 
to my face as I returned her greeting. 

To some people, the person who cleans up 
the bathrooms and the classrooms may not be of 
great concern. That’s fine. I have to stop and 
think of how little we think to consider the men 
and women who keep our facilities clean every 
day of the school year and most weekends, too. 

At this point, I am tempted to say, “I salute 
you, but I feel as though that would be a bit 
over the top. So instead I just say thank you. 








Michael 
DeGrandpre 


Contact Michael DeGrandpre at 
mdegrandpre @ smcvt.edu 
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Red Sox win 
brings the 
‘Fenway Faithful’ 
out into the cold 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


It’s: fair to. say that St. 
Michael’s College has quite a 
few Red Sox fans on campus. 
With the state of New York only 
a ferry ride away, it would be safe 
to assume the Yankees are the 
popular team here. Sox fans on 
the St. Michael’s campus showed 
who their favorite team was last 
week. 

After Game 7 last 
Wednesday night, the Red Sox 
Nation rejoiced in all corners of 
the campus. From the 300s town- 
houses to Linnehan Hall, stu- 
dents caroused outside, exchang- 
ing high-fives and hugs with fel- 
low fans. 

Toilet paper was thrown sky 
high and lit on fire, different liq- 
uids sprayed and the screaming 
never stopped. “Yankees suck!” 
seemed to be the chant of choice 
for the crowd gathered in the 
Quad. At one point a train of stu- 
dents came galloping through the 
crowd and headed off into the 


dark October night. 

St. Michael’s Security and 
Colchester police could only 
stand by and watch the large 
crowd of excited students. The 
fireworks weren’t reason enough 
for them to be soaked in beer or 
hugged by a random student. 
Everybody loved each other last 
Wednesday, and the happiness 
factor was shared throughout, if 
you were a Sox fan. 

This will be the first World 
Series appearance for Boston 
since 1986. Last year it was the 
Yankees and Aaron Boone who 
beat the Red Sox, keeping them 
out of the World Series once 
again. 1918 was the last year 
Boston won a Championship, 
and those who still “believe” are 
hoping this year will be the one. 
The Red Sox will do battle with 
the St. Louis Cardinals for a 
seven- game series in these last 
weeks of October. 














Photos by Raina Jensen 


Hundreds gathered in the Quad early Thursday morning after the Red Sox victory over the Yankees. 
TOP: First-years Kristen Totten-Greenwood (left) and Sarah DeGrandpre (right) celebrate outside. BOTTOM 
LEFT: First- year Mike Carmody also rejoicing in the Quad. Bottom right: First-year Matt Hall running and 


screaming through Ryan Hall. 


Celebrating a century of athletes at St. Michael’s 


45 members of the St. Michael’s College Athletic Hall of Fame honored at reception 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


Alumni of St. Michael’s 
gathered at the Sheraton Hotel in 
South Burlington on Friday, Oct. 
22, to honor those in the Athletic 
Hall of Fame. Many were cele- 
brated, including George “Doc” 
Jacobs, who contributed a sub- 
stantial amount of time and effort 
to the athletic department at St. 
Michael’s. Jacobs was pivotal in 
his ability to enter St. Michael’s 
into the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. He also 
contributed to the baseball, bas- 
ketball and football programs 
through the 1940s, ’50s and ’60s. 

Honorees in attendance at 
the event received the Centennial 
Medallion, which was made for 
the college’s 100th anniversary. 


President Mare vanderHeyden 


made the presentations. 


Hall of Fame Class of 2002 
Edward J. Hemsworth 1947 
basketball 

Clare Cavanaugh Wool 1988 
lacrosse, tennis, skiing, cross 
country 

Patricia Hannan Peterson 1990 
soccer 

Louis A. Dimasi 1984 

coach, administrator 


Hall of Fame Class of 2001 


Geoffrey E. Starr 1987 
soccer 

Christopher J. Luca 1988 
ice hockey 


Hall of Fame Class of 2000 
Salvatore A. Mauro 1978 
basketball 

Cynthia Dursi O’Brien 1990 
lacrosse 


HalLof Fame Class of 1999 

The Rev. Francis E. Moriarty 1940 
basketball, baseball, administrator 
Michael P. Thomas 1981 

tennis 

John Carvellas Jr. 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
President Marc vanderHeyden presents John A. Kendrick from the 
Class of 1954 with his honorary Centennial Medallion. Kendrick was 
inducted into the St. Michael’s Hall of Fame 44 years after graduating. 


NCAA representative, coach, friend 


Hall of Fame Class of 1998 
John A. Kendrick 1954 
Olympic sport athlete 

Richard Zeitler 1960 
basketball 

John C. Balezuk 1976 
basketball 

Dianna Scannell Garvin 1991 
soccer, lacrosse 


Hall of Fame Class of 1997 
Joan Rice Wry 1979 

cross country 

Kathleen King Bird 1989 
basketball 


Hall of Fame Class of 1996 
Margaret Lynch Halasnik 1985 
basketball 


Hall of Fame Class of 1995 
Joseph A. Bellissimo 1987 
ice hockey 


Hall of Fame Class of 1994 
John A. Attwood 1976 

soccer 

Patricia Porter Deschaine 1989 
field hockey, swimming, lacrosse 


Hall of Fame Class of 1993 


Zafir G. Bludevich 
coach, trainer, administrator 


Hall of Fame Class of 1992 


¥. Joseph D. Pattison 1950 


baseball, basketball, coach 
James J. Feloney 1951 

ice hockey 

Kimberley A. Corey 1984 
basketball 

Rebecca J. Bouchard 1985 
basketball 


Hall of Fame Class of 1994 

John E. Browne 1960 

basketball 

Walter E. Baumann 1963 
basketball, coach, administrator 
Pamela J. Batalis 1985 
basketball 


Hall of Fame Class of 1990 

John D. Donoghue 1932 

public relations director, professor, 
adviser 

Bernard H. Cieplicki 1957 
basketball 


Thomas H. Hoey 1979 
basketball 


Hall of Fame Class of 1989 
Richard L.. Klaess 1954 
football 

Henry J. Gretkowski 1959 
basketball 

Richard M. Endrelunas 1964 
soccer 


Hall of Fame Class ef 1988 

Phillip P. Ruggiero 1935 

baseball, basketball, tennis 
Edward P. Markey 1951 

baseball, basketball, coach, athlet- 
ic director 

John F. Coffey 1957 

football, basketball, baseball, ice 
hockey, boxing 

Richard Falkenbush 1967 
basketball, golf 

Francis P. Laffin 1974 

basketball 


Hall of Fame Class of 1987 

The Rev. Ralph F. Linnehan 1921 
baseball, basketball, coach, athlet- 
ic director 

Leo J. Plourde 1952 

football 

Anthony J. Nicodemo 1959 
basketball 

Richard E. Tarrant 1965 
basketball 

Robert G. Knight 1950 

football 
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The inside slush on the 
alpine ski team of 2005 


Warren Palmer takes over as the alpine team’s head coach 


By Rikki Lombardi 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College athletic department 
announced last week that Warren Palmer, president 
of the Smugglers’ Notch Ski Club, will be head 
coach of the St. Michael’s men’s and women’s 
alpine ski teams for the 2004-2005 season. Palmer 
replaces former coach Jamie Hutchins, who stepped 
down from the position after two seasons. 

“T have been around the SMC alpine program 
for several years and I consider Jamie Hutchins a 
personal friend, so it’s safe to say I know a little 
about SMC alpine,” Palmer said. 

Palmer, 50, was raised in upstate New York, 
moved to Colorado and then to Vermont in 1977. 

“T have been skiing since I could walk,” Palmer 
said. 

Palmer has skied all over the United States. He 
did not ski in college, though, partly because of 
injury and partly due to the time commitment. The 
hiring of Palmer extends an already strong relation- 
ship between St. Michael’s and Smugglers’ Notch 
Resort, which Palmer confirms is the only connec- 
tion to St. Michael’s he has had prior to this posi- 
tion. 

After finishing every race in ninth-place in 
2003, Jamie Hutchins left the ski teams. 

“It was disappointing to see him go,” said 
Kelly Jacob, a sophomore member of the team. “He 
was a good coach. It was kind of unexpected.” 

Jacob also said she has a good feeling about 
Palmer. She said it was -hard to say what kind of 
coach Palmer is going to be, because they have only 
had one training session with him. 

“SMC alpine has tremendous potential,” 
Palmer said. “Myself and the entire coaching staff 
at the 
Smugglers’ Notch Ski Club are committed to help- 
ing SMC alpine grow in every way. I plan to see 
that the St. Michael’s alpine team has access to the 





Photo by Raina Jensen 
Warren Palmer visits campus early Sunday, Oct. 24, 
to meet with the parents of one of his skiers. 


highest-quality training and coaching possible this 
season.” 

Palmer has been involved with ski racing at 
one level or another for more than 40 years, coach- 
ing at many different levels. He coached 
International Ski Federation-level skiers, and 
coached Felix McGrath when he competed on the 
U.S. Pro circuit. Palmer assisted McGrath as the 
University of Vermont’s alpine ski coach and spent 
nine seasons as the head alpine coach at Mount 
Mansfield Union High School in Jericho, his home- 
town. A 
“Tn general, I would have to say that it is a fan- 
tastic group of athletes and I look forward to a great 
season,” Palmer said. 


Swim teams flow in season opener 


Men place first and women finish second in tri-meet, Oct. 23 


_ Men’s meet scores 


| St. Michael’s 122.00 

| Colby-Sawyer 105.00 

St. Michael's 129.00 

| Colby-Sawyer 67.00 
University of New England 17.00 
University of New England 11.00 


Cumulative Scores 

4. St. Michael’s 251.00 

2. Colby-Sawyer 172.00 

3. University of New England 28.00 





Women’s meet scores 


Colby-Sawyer 195.00 
Colby-Sawyer 239.00 
St. Michael’s 216.00 
St. Michael's 101.00 
University of New England 42.00 
University of New England 64.00 


Cumulative Scores 

4. Colby-Sawyer 434.00 

2. St. Michael’s 317.00 

3. University of New England 108.00 


Sophomore * Soccer * Business Administration * Arlington, Vt. 





ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


High school: Arlington Memorial. In your free time: | do a lot of 





work and watch the Red Sox. 


Started playing: Kindergarten. 


Favorite Music; | like country. 


Why SMC: It was close to home, 


Name: Glenn Sherman ‘tut not too close: 
Why chosen by 
The Defender: 
Leads the soccer team with 
seven goals and 17 points 
this season. 


Favorite SMC memory: Winning 


Favorite TV show: “Most 
Extreme Elimination Challenge.” 


Team strength: The guys get 
along real well so the team chem- 
istry is really good. 


Favorite Food: Steak. 


Plans for after graduation: I’m 
not really sure yet. 


the kick-off tournament last year. 











Mark Byron | 


Boston, you’re my home 


Unfortunately the three-letter word found 
in our state name holds true at times 


Although I’ve been trying 
my best to avoid it, this column 
was bound to come eventually. 
The Boston Red Sox are going to 
the World Series for the first time 
in 18 years. Being the haaaaard- 
core Red Sox fan that I am, any 
appearance in the big dance 
would have satisfied me. Yet a 
red-footed friend of mine pointed 
out that a trip to the World Series 
wouldn’t be complete unless 
Boston took out the New York 


Yankees on the way. This point 


held true because beating the 
Yankees in the American League 
Championship Series has made 
everything all the better. 

It wasn’t an easy process for 
the Red Sox, who made history 
by becoming the first team to 
come back from a three game 
deficit. Being down three games 
is never good for both members 
of the team and supporters of the 
team. The spirits of the “Fenway 
Faithful” went from extremely 
high to nonexistent in a matter of 
27 innings. After Game 3, when 
Boston gave up a whopping 19 


| runs and lost the game, our 


chances of playing again before 
the spring of 2005 looked slim. 
ESPN and every other sports sta- 
tion made sure to continuously 
report that no team in Major 
League Baseball history has ever 
won the pennant after being 
down three games. Students on 
the St. Michael’s campus contin- 
ued to wear the red B on their 
hats, but at home the Patriots 
gear was looking more promis- 
ing. 

The next four games erased 
the pain from last year’s disap- 
pointing Game 7. Boston’s start- 
ing pitchers and bullpen had no 
fear when they stood on the 
mounds of Fenway Park and 
Yankee Stadium. If I had to face 
Derek Jeter, Alex Rodriguez, 
Gary Sheffield and Hideki 
Matsui in consecutive order, four 
baseballs would have traveled far 
out of the park. That has to be the 
most intimidating first four bat- 
ters in any lineup. Yet they didn’t 
make the Red Sox blink when 
elimination was knocking on 
their door. Curt Schilling proved 
to be one of the best pitchers in 
the game by taking the hill 
despite an injured right ankle. 
His blood-stained sock was evi- 
dence enough that he wouldn’t 
go away quietly. 

Batting was another key fac- 
tor in Boston’s victory over the 
Yankees. Johnny  “B-Good” 
Damon wasn’t himself in the first 
six games but he did show up to 
play in Game 7. He stroked a 
grand slam, 


lovely g which the 
Yankees were unable to over- 
come. He added a two-run dinger 
later to add insult to injury. 
Welcome back, Damon. We’re all 
jealous of your ability to rock the 


long-haired, bearded look... 





Granted, Mark Bellhorn isn’t 
the best player to grace Fenway, 
but at least he has a great first 
name. Bellhorn led the American 
League in strikeouts this season 
and brought that skill into the 
ALCS. If he wasn’t striking out, 
then he was walking or not being 
productive. That is, until Game 6 
came rolling around § and 
Bellhorn chased a pitch that was 
low and away and poked it over 
the left field wall. His three- run 
knock won the game for the Red 
Sox and brought them to a Game 
7. Well done, sir. We’re looking 
forward to your strikeouts in the 
World Series. 

Next comes the “Big Papi,” 
David Ortiz. In my opinion, it’s 
clear he has beaten Manny 
Ramirez in the race for the Most 
Valuable Player award. In the 
Divisional Series against the 
Angels and the ALCS combined, 
Ortiz had 15 runs batted in and 
four homeruns, two of which 
were walk-off slams. It’s safe to 
say he has become one of the 
most feared hitters in baseball. 
His theme song, “All Eyes On 
Me” by Tupac Shakur is very fit- 
ting for him, because for the most 
part all eyes are on him. 

Everything is rolling great 
and Boston is in the World Series 
,but it has still been spoiled. 
Early Thursday morning, after 
Boston had defeated the Yankees 
in Game 7, fans in Boston took to 
the streets. After the anarchy fol- 
lowing the Patriots’ Super Bowl 
victory last year, we should have 
known what was coming next. 
Riotous activity ensued and the 
authorities were called to the 
scene. Rioting took place all over 
New England, not only in 
Boston. It’s all fun and games 
until somebody gets hurt, right? 

Victoria Snelgrove of 
Emerson College was killed that 
Thursday by a pepper-spray pel- 
let fired by Boston police. The 
authorities in riot gear were try- 
ing to control the chaos on the 
streets. It’s still under investiga- 
tion as to why the shot was fired, 
but it was, and now an innocent 
bystander is dead. 

Boston, Massachusetts is an 
incredible city, full of history and 
soul, but seriously, get a grip. The 
World Series is under way and so 
far nobody else has died. Let’s 
help everybody out and keep the 
fatality rate at zero for a couple 
of weeks. This way, if the Red 
Sox win the World Series, Boston 
and beyond can celebrate as the 
fans of the best team in baseball. 
Doesn’t that sound better than 
celebrating as a bunch of clowns 
without the ability to maintain 
self-control? Go, Red Sox! 
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Scoreboard 


For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 


‘Field Hockey 
(8-10, 8-8 NE-10) 


10/21 
SMC 0, Merrimack 1 
te 10/23 
SMC 2, AIC O 
10/27 
Northeast-10 Quarterfinals 
at Stonehill 


Men’s Soccer 
(4-12-1, 1-11-0 NE-10) 


10/21 
SMC 0, Middlebury 2 
10/23 
SMC O, St. Anselm 1 
10/27 
vs. Merrimack 


Women’s Soccer 
(8-6-2, 5-6-1 NE-10) 


10/23 
SMC 0, AIC 1 
10/27 
vs. Bryant 


Volleyball 
(5-14, 3-8 NE-10) 


10/22 
SMC 0, Le Moyne 3 
SMC 0, Dowling 3 
10/23 
SMC 0, New Haven 3 
10/26 
vs. Middlebury 


Cross Country 


10/24 
NE-10 Championships 
Men: 6th of 14 
Women: 11th of 14 


11/7 
NCAA Regionals 


Vien’s Tennis 
(1-3, 1-3 NE-10) 


10/10 
SMC 0, Bryant 9 
3/8 
at Colby Sawyer 


Women’s Tennis 
(4-1, 3-1 NE-10) 


10/10 
SMC 2, Bryant 7 
3/26 
vs. AIC 


Swimming 


10/23 
at Colby Sawyer 
Men: ist of 3 
Women: 2nd of 3 


Golf 
10/17-19 


NEIGA Championship 
35th of 46 








Running wild across St. Michael’s 


Cross country hosts the Northeast-10 Championships 








Photos by Jim Whitman 
ABOVE: The St. Michael’s men 
tallied 222 points for a sixth-place 
finish in the NE-10 Championship 
on Oct. 24. Fourteen men’s and 
women’s teams competed. The 
women earned 293 points for an 
11th-place finish. 


LEFT: Sophomore Kevin Labresh 
finished in 102nd place. Junior 
Thomas Lichtenberger led the 
way for the men, finishing in 20th. 


FAR LEFT: Senior Katie Collins 
(left of Pace runner) finished in 
114th place. Junior Kim Fahner 
finished in 45th place. 


A fresh crop of goaltenders for the women 


Molly Cole, Gillian Goldman and Laura Tuveson save games for soccer team 


By Allen Briggs 
Staff Writer 


Last May, goaltender Abigail 
Lemanski graduated, leaving the 
St. Michael’s women’s soccer 
team in need of someone to stop 
shots in net. As this season has 
progressed, it’s apparent the team 
has found a winning combina- 
tion. Three first-years have been 
deflecting shots away from the 
goal for the Purple Knights, lead- 
ing them to an 8-6-2 record. 

These first-year recruits are 
Gillian Goldman from Stratum 
N.H., Molly Cole from Dover 
N.H., and Laura Tuveson from 
Norfolk, Mass. 

All three have faced the dif- 
ficult task of adjusting from high 
school soccer to college soccer. 

“It’s been more intense as a 
goalie because I didn’t have a 
goalie trainer on my high school 
team,” Goldman said. 

The addition of a goaltender 
coach has helped all three. “I 
have learned a lot in the past two 
months,” Tuveson said. 

The team hopes to make it to 
the Northeast-10 conference 
tournament this season. 

Senior players have seen 
how well the new goalies fit in as 
teammates and friends. 


“Our goalie left last year and 
left really good shoes to fill,” 
team co-captain Karyn Sporer 
said’ “I was nervous last year 
when Abby graduated, not know- 
ing who would replace her.” 
Lemanski played in 43 games in 
her last three years at St. 
Michael’s. 

Sporer said she is. pleased 
with how well each goaltender 
has transitioned to perform on a 
higher level. “I have been so 
happy with them and impressed,” 
Sporer said. 

Coach Marcel. Choquette 
helped recruit the women. 

“This is our best recruiting 
class ever,” said Choquette, who 
is in his sixth season as head 
coach. “We are very optimistic 
and very confident in all: three 
kids.” 

Goldman and Cole played 
high school soccer in New 
Hampshire, playing against each 
other during their high school 
years and together on _ the 
Seacoast United club team. The 
fact that they played together did- 
n’t factor into their decision to 
come to St. Michael’s. 

The goalies said they have 
quickly adjusted to the team, 
coach and teammates. The 
women are all friends and get 


First-year goaltenders Molly Cole (left) and Gillian Goldman (right) 





Photo by Raina Jensen 


have combined for 93 saves this season. Missing from the photo is 
Laura Tuveson, who was sent home to Massachusetts after coming 


down with mono. She has five saves on the season. 


along great, Goldman said. 


“T like the whole team,” she’ 


said. “We’re all friends.” 

“Whenever I have a problem 
I can turn to them,” Tuveson said 
about her teammates and friends. 

Team chemistry is a major 
motivator. “We’ve done a lot of 
things in the off-season to 
improve team chemistry,” 
Choquette said. 

“We’re all equals,” Sporer 
said. “Once we walk on the field 
at Doc, we leave all troubles 
behind. This team becomes a part 


of your soul.” 


Getting used to anew coach 
is a challenge for the’ freshmen 
goalies. Sporer said Choquette 
works them hard to make them 
better players. 

“Coach has been a good 
guy,” Tuveson said. 

The team’s next home game 
is against Bryant College on 
Wednesday, Oct. 27, at 2:30 p.m. 
on Doc Jacobs Field. A win could 
give the women the extra points 
they need to earn a spot in the 
NE-10 conference tournament. 


